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ANCIENT HERESY AND MODERN UNBELIEF 


Vv. A. DEMANT* 


perience? It is to that question I ad- 
dress myself in this lecture, by 
opening up an inquiry which will be 
limited in its scope. The inquiry will be 
mainly confined to a comparison of the 
problem confronting the church in two 
periods, that of the first five centuries 
and that of our own time, in the twen- 
tieth—and we shall but glance at some of 
the intervening phases of the problem. 
The church has always to cope with alien 
tendencies in each age that would either 
oppose its dogma by a rival one or, more 
subtly, use the terminology of Christian 
doctrine in order to ‘‘cash in” on what- 
ever emotional and spiritual credit the 
church may have as a going concern. Let 
us see whether the power which the 
church has of dealing with heathenism, 
with heresy (as in the early period), 
and with unbelief today shows something 
of its essential character which runs 
through all periods and phases. 
There seem to be two kinds of religious 


*The Reverend V. A. Demant, B.Sc., Litt.D., 
now Canon of St. Paul’s, London, is known in 
America for his studies in Christian sociology and 
political theory, in particular, God, Man and Society 
(1934), Christian Polity (1936), and The Religious 
Prospect (1939). The present paper was presented 
last January as the Page Lecture at the Berkeley 
Divinity School. The related discussion referred to 
at the end of his paper is the Canon’s Bedell Lec- 
ture, delivered at Kenyon College, “A Philosophy 
of Christian Spirituality.” 

The Journal of Religion hopes to return to the 
subject of this essay in future issues. 


[ THERE a unity of theological ex- 
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debate which have determined major 
theological settlements and have made 
their mark upon Christian thought and 
life over a period until a new reshuffling 
took place. In one case the main posi- 
tions speaking to one another are, as it 
were, dialectical moments within the 
Christian universe of discourse itself. 
Such were, I think, the post-Nicene 
christological controversies concerning 
the person of Christ and the relation of 
his two natures in one person, though, of 
course, this derives in a way from the 
pre-Nicene problems of the relation of 
the Son to the Father, which problems 
were set by the impregnation of Greek 
thought by the seed of the biblical revela- 
tion. To this category of internal debate 
belong also the Catholic-Protestant con- 
troversies at the Reformation period. It 
is a nice question how far the deistic de- 
bate of the eighteenth century belongs 
to this internal dialectic of Christianity 
or to the second kind of interaction which 
I am about to indicate. This second kind 
of problem is raised when religious 
thought and conviction—or philosophies 
that have a total force equivalent to a 
religion—derived from sources extrane- 
ous to the Christian tradition, serve to 
enrich or qualify or falsify that tradition 
and the life of the church which embodies 
it or to prod it to make a corrective 
formulation. 

The main example of this kind of influ- 
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ence seems to be the formation of Chris- 
tian theology in the early period up to 
and including the Nicene period when 
the church was having to guard its faith 
in the saving facts for which the Bible 
and the apostolic church stood surety. 
Then, on the one hand, Christians of 
gentile tradition were seeking to express 
their faith in the language of Hellenism, 
and, on the other, holders of gnostic 
philosophies split up into innumerable 
sects and, beset by a fin de siécle pessim- 
ism, hoped that the advent of the new 
faith would provide a fresh inspiration 
for attaining a final and perfect saving 
knowledge of all being. Both these tend- 
encies made for the attempt to transform 
Christianity, which came as a faith, into 
knowledge or gnosis. It is of this period 
that Dr. Prestige writes: 

One of the most remarkable features of Chris- 
tianity, which distinguished it from all the 


ordinary eclectic systems of antiquity, was its 
capacity to absorb foreign influences and apply 


them to the support and defence of its own 
faith. It picked them up, tested them, took 


them to pieces, ripped, slashed and re-fashioned 
them. Even when it seemed itself to have been 


temporarily overlaid by them, it was never 
transformed by them. In the end the sturdy 


frame of Christianity moulded the shape of all 


its covering garments. There has always been in 


Christianity a fundamental consistency and a 
power of self-reformation, based on the reten- 


tion of a hard core of central conviction, which 
have enabled it not only to permit the entry of 


new thought, but, in the long run, to assimilate 
the novelty and assign it to its proper place in 


the general scheme.! 

Is it as easy and straightforward as 
that? Look at a few examples of the in- 
fluence of Greek thought upon the ex- 
pression of Christian belief in pre-Nicene 
times. Origen appeared to maintain the 
Scriptures, the rule of faith, and the 
common tradition. He attempted to 
identify the Logos with the Son of God 


*G. L. Prestige, Fathers and Heretics (London, 
S.P.C.K.; New York: Macmillan, 1940), pp. 78 ff. 


without either compromising the unity 
and supremacy of the Father or denying 
the reality of the Sonship. So he postu- 
lated the real generation in eternity of 
the Son from the essence or nature of the 
Father. While this set the Son within 
the Godhead, it subordinated him to the 
Father. As these speculations became the 
source of later doctrines of the Trinity 
and the two natures in Christ, gnosticism 
reproduced in Origen, prepared the way 
for Nicea. The main point is that here 
“the Logos” is the term used of God the 
Son, identifying him as the agent of crea- 
tion as well as the Saviour. 

In another way, Marcion, by identify- 
ing Jesus with the good God, in contrast 
to the Jewish God of righteousness and 
vengeance and thus cutting asunder the 
realms of grace and law, gave an impulse 
to orthodoxy to place Him on an equality 
with God. Also Marcion’s canon of the 
new Scriptures, in contrast to the old, 
provoked the church to get on with its 
delineation of a true canon which would 
stand as a barrier to attempts at splitting 
the Godhead into divinities of love and 
of justice. Montanus was the champion 
of ecstasy, inspiration, and asceticism. 
By rejecting this sectist tendency as the 
core of the faith, orthodoxy strengthened 
its churchly elements, confirmed the 
episcopal power, and hastened the for- 
mation of the canon of Scripture. But, in 
order to win this battle, the church had 
to adopt the idea of two classes of Chris- 
tians, an esoteric or inner group of dev- 
otees and the wider more conventional 
body of adherents. The Monarchianists 
tried to look squarely at the concrete hu- 
man life of Jesus and divided into those 
called “‘adoptionist”? or ‘dyna- 
mist,” distinguished between Jesus and 
the Christ—Jesus becoming divine by a 
certain process or adoption—and into 
those called “‘modalist,” who identified 
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the Son with the Father. For these 
latter, the humanity was but a veil, and 
in the death it was the Most High who 
suffered. Hence, these people were called 
“Patripassians” by Tertullian. It was in 
correction of this error that the church 
later refuted any account of the Incarna- 
tion which amounted to speaking of the 
“conversion of the Godhead into flesh,” 
referred to as an error in the Athanasian 
Creed. 

Two things had better be said at this 
point before we look at the most formid- 
able of the ancient heresies, because un- 
less we have them in mind we shall not 
see too clearly the utter contrast between 
the task of Christian theology in that 
early period and the corresponding task 
today. One is that all these heresies 
which provoked the church to elaborate 
theological formulations in order to pre- 
vent its saving facts from being explained 
away—all these heresies derived from 
the difficulty of the Hellenic mind in 
finding a bridge across the chasm be- 
tween the ultimate source of all things 
and the concrete cluster of particular 
creatures that make up this world. For 
them the chasm could only be filled out 
with intermediary beings, emanations or 
what not, the gods of the heathen. No 
wonder there was an incompatibility be- 
tween this outlook and that of the 
Judaic-Christian dogma of the creator 
God who is at the same time the “I am 
who am” of Exodus and the Lord of his- 
tory as well as the direct maintainer and 
knower of each single hair of one’s head. 
And what a disturbance the fact of the 
historic Christ becomes in this confron- 
tation of two outlooks! While the He- 
braic mind could not see in this fact the 
unique and unrepeatable day of the 
Lord, the Greeks and Romans could only 
account for it as another semidivine 
event. When they persecuted the Chris- 


tians, they persecuted them for not 
being the kind of persons who would be 
at home in the world council of faiths. 

The other point to be noticed here is 
that for all their incompatibility, the 
biblical and the classical religions had 
one tenet in common. They both believed 
that the source and origin of all things 
was transcendent to the world. They dif- 
fered about the way in which the ulti- 
mate ground of existence gave rise to 
the existence of concrete, multifarious, 
and separate creatures. But, for both, 
the key to existence was not to be found 
in the phenomenal world. For both there 
was a “universe,” but the principle of 
unity was outside the temporal order. 
For the Bible it is the living God who 
sits above the cherubim but who makes 
himself known by his Word. But for the 
ancient Greek philosophers, behind the 
one undifferentiated substance—the 
Water of Thales or the Air of Anaxim- 
enes—there is the hidden One. If it 
were not so, if there had been no such 
common axioms of a transcendent source 
of being and meaning, the early apolo- 
gists like Justin Martyr could not have 
carried out their tolerably successful 
campaign on the lines of St. Paul’s ser- 
mon, declaring to the Athenians Him 
whom they already ignorantly wor- 
shiped. In this matter, classical heathen- 
ism and biblical revelation both stood on 
one side of a line which separates tradi- 
tional religion from the working dogma 
of the modern world. This dogma as- 
sumes that the key to the meaning of 
the world process lies within the process 
itself. When it seeks to discover what is 
that thing to know which is to know all 
things, that thing or principle is sought 
somewhere in the immanent order—in 
causality, in historic origins, or in the 
goal of some undated millennium in the 
future. 
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But, before we examine some of the 
phases of this modern presupposition 
both in its unbelieving uniforms and in 
its frequent Christian terminological 
camouflages, let us turn back a moment 
to see that what happened in an earlier 
phase is happening now with a different 
set of problems—namely, a recurring at- 
tempt to express an alien dogma in the 
terms of the Christian religion. For the 
period of the early church I refer, of 
course, to the great Arian controversy. 
We shall completely misunderstand the 
church’s struggle with Arianism if we re- 
gard that heresy, as we are often en- 
couraged to do, as a body of Christian be- 
lief which got a bit deflected by being 
expressed in the idiom of Greek religious 
thought. On the contrary, Arianism was 
but the outstanding example of the 
perennial danger I have mentioned, the 
tendency in every age to expound an 
alien theology or philosophy in the idiom 
of the Christian revelation. 

“God created the world” says the 
religion of the Bible and the Christian 
church. “It was a very odd thing to do” 
comments Dom John Chapman in his 
Spiritual Letters. A very odd thing in- 
deed that the almighty, supreme Spirit 
“who alone exists of Himself” should 
bring into existence another reality which 
we call the created world. The Greeks 
never faced the “oddity” of this. They 
had the simpler expedient—simpler to 
the intellect which dispenses with faith— 
of dividing divinity into two: the un- 
manifest origin and ground of all things 
and one or more beings who created and 
ruled the world. Right through Hellenic 
thought we find these two levels of 
divinity. In Homer the divine images 
grow and multiply and replenish Olym- 
pus. But this happens against a back- 


2Ed. Hudleston (2d ed.; London: Sheed & 
Ward, 1935). 


ground of impersonal destiny. Just as in 
India the numberless gods and godlings, 
emanations and incarnations of the 
Hindu pantheon, appear as intermedi- 
aries between human affairs and the ulti- 
mate force of karma, so the deities of 
Olympus or of the mystery cults beget 
and enjoy and fight and absorb one an- 
other over against ate, an inscrutable and 
inexorable fate. Gods and men, accord- 
ing to Pindar, have one mother. 

And when we turn to the great 
philosophers we find the same thing. For 
Plato the supreme existence is not any 
of the gods but the good, and M. Etienne 
Gilson in his fascinating book, God and 
Philosophy, shows how modern commen- 
tators get completely at sea by failing to 
accept that the Greeks meant what they 
said when all through their thought the 
ultimate principle was above the gods. 
“What makes it so hard for some mod- 
ern scholars,’’ writes Gilson ‘‘to reconcile 
themselves to this fact is that after so 
many centuries of Christian thought it 
has become exceedingly difficult for us to 
imagine a world where the gods are not 
the highest reality while that which is 
supremely real is not a god.’’? We know 
that for Plato ‘‘the creator,”’ the ‘“‘ world- 
maker;” or the “demiurge” is a god 
working after the pattern of the eternal 
ideas and therefore subordinate to them 
and that when Aristotle made the deduc- 
tion that God and the ultimate principle 
must be the same, the divine self-think- 
ing thought, the ancient world solved a 
philosophical problem but lost its re- 
ligion, for the supreme principle could 
not be worshiped. 

We can turn to Gilson again for an 
account of the momentous revolution in 
the mind of the ancient world when the 
character of the biblical God displaced 


3 f. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941), p. 27. 
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this two-story theogony through the 
spread of the Christian church. The 
message ‘Hear O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one Lord” meant that the God 
who creates, who sustains, who rules, is 
one with the supreme essence and cause 
of all things, and he is a person, not a 
thing. What happened when Christianity 
invaded the heathen world is that a 
statement about God—a religious not a 
philosophical statement—became, as Gil- 
son says, an epoch-making statement in 
the history of thought.* And, he con- 
tinues, ‘What is perhaps the key to the 
whole history of Christian philosophy 

.. is precisely the fact that, from the 
second century A.D. on, men have had to 
use a Greek philosophical technique in 
order to express ideas that had never 
entered the head of any Greek philoso- 
pher. This was by no means an easy 
task.” The difficulty referred to by Gil- 
son was demonstrated very soon by the 
ease with which the expression of Chris- 
tianity, which is essentially the doctrine 
of salvation through Christ, slipped over 
into an expression of the old Greek dual- 
ity in terms of Christian thought. The 
distinction between the ultimate origin 
and ground of things avd the “business” 
deities who deal with the world is repro- 
duced in Arianism. As Gwatkin discerned 
in his full examination of the teaching of 
Arius and the vast political conflicts that 
surged round it, “the doctrine is heathen 
to the core, for the Arian Christ is 
nothing but a heathen demigod,’’’ and 
Gwatkin also records that to Athana- 
sius, who stood against the world turned 
Arian, we owe it that the controversy 
the church had with Arius ‘‘took its 
proper place as a battle for the central 
message of the gospel which is its chief 


4 Ibid., p. 40. 


5H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (Cam- 
bridge: D. Bell & Co., 1882), p. 29. 


distinction from philosophy and heathen- 
ism.’ 

Yes, the struggle with Arianism, which 
had to be repeated at the conversion of 
the barbarians, was a struggle to safe- 
guard the biblical God who is really per- 
sonal, who cannot be identified with an 
image or confounded with a cult, a 
theology, or a myth. When the Greeks 
tried to put personality into godhead, 
they had to make two gods. For the 
Bible the Almighty has a personal char- 
acter and a will of his own. The word of 
the Lord may come to man, or the 
angel of the Lord, or the command of 
the Lord. God himself may come. The 
Logos, coequal with the Father, may be 
made flesh. But still “‘Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image; for 
I the Lord thy God am a jealous God.”’ 
The divine person inheres in the mystery 
folded beyond the highest and deepest 
penetration of human inquiry and can 
only be known by His spoken word. 

It is high time that we left these 
early disputes, without, however, for- 
getting that they arose out of a tendency, 
which recurs, to explain away the central 
saving facts of the Gospel and that the 
church’s task in formulating its ortho- 
doxy was not to explain an ineffable fact 
but, in St. Augustine’s words, to put 
“fences round a mystery.’”’ We have 
looked at one mighty attempt to import 
an alien theology in the cloak of Chris- 
tian thought. We have now to see that in 
our own modern time the church is con- 
fronted with a much subtler attempt in 
the same direction, though the terms are 
different, and that the church’s cus- 
todians are not nearly so aware of what 
is at stake as Athanasius was. 

But, first, you may ask are there not 
other important warning examples of 


6 Gwatkin, The Arian Controversy (London: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1889), p. 144. 
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this falsification of Christian truth 
through alien philosophies—examples 
that have come up between the first five 
centuries and the last three. None, I 
think, which got such a serious lodgment 
through not being excreted in time— 
though the whole and multifarious 
Catharist cult is the perpetual menace of 
heathenism within the church at all 
times. I know that many would put down 
as heathenism dressed up in Christian 
clothing examples of what I regard as 
perfectly legitimate and necessary ex- 
amples of the articulation of Christian 
truth in an idiom taken from a world of 
discourse other than the Bible. There is, 
for instance, the very platonic cast of 
St. Augustine’s mind in the fifth century, 
which has so much colored the thought 
and life of Christendom ever since. Some, 
like Karl Barth, would say that this is 
heathen thought blunting some of the 
specifically Christian affirmations.’ He 
and others would say, too, that St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ baptizing of Aristotle 
in the thirteenth century was more than 
the employment of a new terminology 
for expressing the content of the faith 
and that it brought in a foreign content 
which was incompatible with the Gospel. 
I do not agree with this delineation. 
What is important about Augustine and 
Aquinas is the violence they did, the one 
to Plato and the other to Aristotle, in 
order to make them serve the purpose of 
expounding the truth of the Living God, 
just as in our own time L. S. Thornton’s 
work, The Incarnate Lord,’ using White- 
head’s philosophy of organism, is in some 
ways a model of what can be done with a 
contemporary idiom, if you are prepared 
to knock about the dogma out of which 
the idiom comes. 

7Karl Barth, The Holy Ghost, trans. B. Hoyle 
(London: F. Muller, 1938). 


8 London, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928. 


Now to come nearer our own time, 
The movements which are the grounds 
of unbelief in modern times are roughly 
the opposite counterparts of heathenism 
in the earlier period. Then, it was a 
question of how to bend cosmological 
speculation so as to minister to, and not 
explain away, the concrete historic data 
of faith and the experience of the saving 
facts—the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
sin, repentance, judgment, sin forgiven, 
the victory of the Father’s love, the 
blessedness of the Kingdom now hidden 
in the church to be gloriously revealed at 
the last day and the historic facts of 
the Christian revelation. The problem of 
the ancient world was to allow for things 
—acts of God and the historic Incarna- 
tion—while holding on to the eternity 
and unity of God. 

We have to allow, however, that such 
experiments have been sources of falsi- 
fication when followers have not the 
same grasp of the essential Christian 
positions as the great theological mas- 
ters. So, for example, Augustinian spir- 


ituality with its emphasis on “God is All”~ 


leads in one direction to Luther and 
Hegel and a monistic immanentism 
which is the more subtle corrosive of 
Christian truth for being idealistic. And, 
when thought fastened exclusively on 
that side of Aquinas’ system which in- 
sisted on the reality of secondary causes 
and the independent essence of creatures, 
it tended, if left unbalanced by other 
Thomist insights, toward a purely secu- 
larist interpretation of existence. It is an 
interesting consideration, in parenthesis, 
to compare these two figures in their doc- 
trine of man. Augustine, whose philos- 
ophy has not quite come to terms with 
his truly biblical and Christian grasp of 
the Creator and living God and which al- 
most deifies man in man’s metaphysical 
nature (his power to grasp intelligible 
truth), has to make the moral gulf be- 
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tween man and God an absolute one in 
order to account for the actual state of 
human existence; hence his insistence 
upon an extreme view of original sin. 
Aquinas, on the other hand, held the 
metaphysical gulf between creator and 
creature to be absolute; he could there- 
fore be more genial and lenient about 
man’s ethical status, and he seems to 
many of Augustinian and Calvinist tra- 
ditions to be somewhat semi-Pelagian. 

The modern intellectual climate pre- 
sents the opposite problem amidst 
thought-modes which make the tem- 
poral process an all-inclusive one and 
which make apotheosis of something in 
the temporal order: the problem of 
how to give reality to the eternal ground 
of existence and the problem of the sig- 
nificance of this eternal ground for each 
concrete reality—persons, things, peo- 
ples, events—each in its own right and 
not merely as items in a process. It pre- 
sents the church today with the task of 


~ overcoming the basic heresy of Modern- 
” ismm—the denial of the transcendent. 


While Hellenism tended to obscure the 
reality of temporal and concrete happen- 
ings by failing to relate them to the 
ultimate reality, the modern world tends 
to deny reality to the eternal and trans- 
cendent God who performs specific saving 
acts and speaks to man in the temporal 
world from outside it. It makes for the 
submerging of man in the temporal flux, 
while it tries to find the key of history in 
history itself. Here we have to do with 
forces which, I suppose, have to be 
grouped under the heading of unbelief, 
that is to say, beliefs, philosophies, or 
convictions which are defined by their 
clear oppositions to some cardinal tenets 
or presuppositions of the Christian 
church. It is more difficult to speak with 
precision in this case than with regard 
to the period of the earlier situation. We 
have to do with a situation almost the 


reverse of that confronting the early 
church. The task was there one of dis- 
tilling out of non-Christian religious 
thought that which could serve to ex- 
press and to communicate the scope of 
religious truth. 

Now, every very important form of 
unbelief is, as it were, a heresy from 
within; it represents the making abso- 
lute or all-inclusive of some element in hu- 
man existence or experience to which 
men turn for truth and fulfilment. Each 
of these new absolutes abstracted from 
the immanent order has, by direct or 
devious ways, come into the center of the 
picture because by a subtle deflection of 
the influence of Christianity it has 
secured attention or attracted great 
hopes. Whether it has been some form of 
naturalism or idealism, materialism or 
spiritism, rationalism or mysticism, 
its configuration and emergence have de- 
rivative links with forces in the Chris- 
tian outlook itself. These forms of un- 
belief have never been formally classed 
as heresies. The process of discovering 
how far these bastard children of ‘‘ Chris- 
tendom” can be “‘integrated”’ or have to 
be rejected is a much more complex 
problem than that presented by the 
syncretistic developments of the first 
three or four centuries of the church’s 
life. The church has not thought serious- 
ly about them or assessed their signifi- 
cance for itself—and so it has failed to 
meet the needs of the modern soul turn- 
ing to desperate remedies. 

Let us now look at some of the phases 
through which the modern religious out- 
look has passed. At first glance it looks 
as if idealism tells the other way, as if 
idealist doctrine insisted upon a trans- 
cendent reality which is the equivalent of 
the God of the Christians. But the divine 
principle of modern idealism could only 
look as if it were the equivalent of the 
God of the Bible because idealism was 
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the direct heir of the dichotomy which 
Descartes did most to establish, the 
dichotomy of spirit and physics. The mo- 
ment you try to make this distinction— 
the distinction between the inner and 
outer world of man—do service for the 
biblical distinction between the trans- 
cendent creator-God and the created 
order, you are doing exactly the same 
kind of thing as the early heretics. You 
are trying to express an alien philosophy 
in terms which men have learnt from 
their heritage in the biblical Christian 
tradition. And when you use all the 
formulas of Christian theology to do this, 
you are concocting the most seductive 
and deceptive dissolvent of Christian- 
ity. The Greeks, of course, had begun to 
furnish the ingredients of this dissolvent, 
and the clash between their thought and 
that which stems from the Bible we have 
already looked at. It all begins when the 
human mind stands back from the un- 
tidiness of life and of concrete facts that 
baffle and elude the intellect and asks 
the reason why. The ancients produced 
their mythologies and philosophies in 
answer. It was left to the moderns to 
take a step further and ask about the 
process of knowing itself, looking inward 
to investigate this power in man to stand 
back and ask the reason why. But there 
is not an utter jump from the ancient to 
the modern alternatives to the biblical 
and Christian doctrine. In the Christian 
tradition itself there are tendencies to 
equate the interior, knowing, spiritual 
reality in man with the principle that 
makes the world tick and to look there 
for the ultimate key of the world’s riddle. 
Augustine was speaking his platonic 
rather than his biblical self when he said 
in The Soliloquies: ‘‘God and the Soul, 
these two are all I need to know, 
nothing else, nothing else at all.” But it 
is in the heyday of modern philosophy 


with Hegel that we get the mightiest at- 
tempt to account for the whole of exist- 
ence as an expression of spirit. In Hegel 
the whole course of the world process is 
dramatized in terms taken from the 
Christian universe, the crucifixion, the 
atonement, the resurrection. In this 
idiom the world process is described in 
terms of God reconciling himself to him- 
self: Gott ist in Werden (‘God becomes’’), 
That is where we get to if the Christian 
dogma of salvation is used merely as a 
vehicle to express a philosophy which not 
only ignores but is completely at vari- 
ance with the fundamental biblical dog- 
ma of the relations of Creator and crea- 
tures. It puts the Lord into the world 
process, subordinates Him to spirit— 
much as Plato had subordinated the 
creator to the good—and as Plotinus 
made both God and man vehicles of the 
supreme ‘“‘intellect,’’ and it practically 
identifies the human spirit with the 
Holy Spirit. Hegel’s massive interpreta- 
tion of Christianity is not a theology ora 
Christology but as Professor Creed calls 
it in his excellent summary ‘‘an onto- 
logical interpretation of the world proc- 
ess” in the language of theology;? it 
represents the most monumental at- 
tempt to express the modern religion of 
immanental monism in the idiom of 
Christian doctrine. This dogma, su- 
premely represented by Hegelian ideal- 
ism, has had great influence upon the de- 
velopment of liberal Christianity, al- 
though this development does not by 
any means derive from the Hegelian 
philosophy. Religion, on this view, reg- 
isters the flow of history; it is the mani- 
festation of the Zeitgeist, the spirit of the 
time. There is no dimension running 
across the line of history, as in the doc- 
trine of creation, where each thing, per- 


9 J. M. Creed, The Divinity of Christ (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1938), p. 127. 
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son, and event constitutes a tough knot 
of reality in relation to the transcendent 
creator-God. This particular thing, this 
person, and this event are merely dust 
particles of universal spirit or items in 
the sweep of universal history. The 
world process becomes the mediator be- 
tween God and man because it trans- 
cends them both, whereas in Christian 
dogma man has his significance in the 
world process because he is created as a 
real being by the eternal God who is 
above and behind the process. On this 
view man, though creature, takes his 
place in the world with a status not given 
by it. It is an odd paradox that this cult 
of interiority, which virtually divinized 
the spirit of man (whereas for Christian- 
ity man’s spirit is as creaturely as his 
body), seems in the end to submerge the 
total man in the cosmic and temporal 
flux. 

Compared with the influence of ideal- 
ism upon modern unbelief materialism 
was never a serious menace. The natur- 
alism of Hobbes resulted only in the un- 
stable blend of materialism and Chris- 
tianity, which became the inconsistent 
characteristic of English thought in the 
eighteenth century. The worst result of 
mechanistic materialism was that it sent 
men to idealism for their religious pre- 
suppositions, and the snare became the 
more insidious because very soon ideal- 
ism turned to the biological sciences for 
support in its struggle with mechanistic 
interpretations. But it was not, for all 
that, one whit nearer the Christian doc- 
trine of God and his creatures. But, be- 
cause in biology it was always a tempta- 
tion to explain phenomena like the 
stripes of a tiger or the fins of a fish in 
terms of a purpose rather than in terms 
of efficient cause, there was a widespread 
turning of religious thought in the last 
century and the beginning of this to 


vitalist philosophies for support. It was 
crudely put by H. G. Wells: “‘The life to 
which I belong uses me and will pass on 
beyond me, and I am content.” But as 
T. E. Hulme pointed out in that work of 
far-reaching influence, Speculations, 
there is as big a gap between the vital 
and the religious as there is between 
physics and biology. 

Out of the idealist form of immanent- 
ism two things have sprung. One has 
been the shift from the idealist interpre- 
tation of all reality as process to a na- 
turalist or historic interpretation of the 
same dogma. That is the story of the 
great social forms of immanentism as- 
sociated with the names of Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Karl Marx, and Auguste 
Comte in the last century. In the twen- 
tieth century no great individual names 
represent it, but all the working philoso- 
phies and movements belong to this cate- 
gory. They find the divine principle 
which gives meaning in the historic 
social process itself or in some part of it 
which they consider central and ultimate 
—be it the liberal dogma of progress, 
which posits one far off democratic event 
to which the whole creation moves or a 
racial or economic messianism which 
gives reality and universality to some 
social cohesive achievement. The liber- 
alism of the last century and the col- 
lectivism of this are but two phases of 
the same philosophy of exclusive im- 
manence, as I tried to show in my book 
The Religious Pros pect.*° It has to be said, 
however, that this purely historical form 
of immanentism is a distortion of one as- 
pect of the truth the Bible stands for, 
namely, man’s participation in an actual 
historic situation; not by thought or 
faith or gnosis or communion with the 
divine does he achieve a fixed vantage 


1 London: F. Muller, 1939. 
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point outside it. Karl Marx by insisting 
on this is more in line with Christianity 
than the rationalism and idealism of the 
last three centuries. But, whereas Chris- 
tianity holds that man hears the word of 
the eternal God in man’s concrete his- 
toric setting, Marx would say that man 
hears only the word of immanent pro- 
cess in his struggie therein and calls it 
God. Marx does not call it God; he calls 
it the dialectical process of history. 

And now within the church there arises 
too a specific variant of this revolt 
against idealism and immanentism. It 
also lays fundamental emphasis upon 
man’s immersion in process. So we have 
the existential philosophy of Kierke- 
gaard, Barth, and Berdyaev. Herein, 
man cannot find salvation in God who 
takes him out of his historic moment 
into some timeless level of being but only 
by making response to God who speaks 
to him in the tension of the fate and 
freedom of his actual existence. The 
existential theology is the counterpart of 
the immanentism of modern thought, 
for all the former’s emphasis upon the 
divine transcendence 

The great world of today, however, is 
moved by the other side of this rediscov- 
ery of man’s immersion in process, 
namely, by the deification of the historic 
process itself. Christian theologians 
would do well to give more attention to 
the presuppositions of the great anti- 
Christian thinkers of the last century 
and to try to assess their significance 
theologically. Ludwig Feuerbach, for in- 
stance, in his Essence de Christianisme 
provides an example of how modern un- 
belief can become a kind of atheistic 
gnosis. It was he who reversed the 
biblical ‘‘God made man in His own 
image” and built his account upon the 
dictum: Man makes God in his own 


image. The Christian alienation be- 
tween man as created and man as fallen 
is replaced by an alienation between ideal 
and real. And the ideal for him is still in 
terms of the Christian virtues: wisdom, 
good will, justice, love. But man is alien- 
ated from his true self, and his true self is 
not the person but the collective being of 
humanity. Here are his very words, “‘the 
distinction between the human and the 
divine is nothing else than the distinc- 
tion between the individual and human- 
ity.” And again: “So long as love is not 
elevated to the rank of substance, of 
being itself, there remains behind it a 
subject who, without love is still some- 
thing, a monster without sympathy.” I 
mention Feuerbach not because he was a 
very great figure, though he considerably 
influenced Karl Marx to turn upside 
down the idealistic dialectic of Hegel 
and use the same immanentist logic for a 
historic and naturalist interpretation; I 
mention him because he is such a very 
modern religious man without belief in 
God, holding as he did all the Christian 
values, and because he states so clearly 
what I am seeking to show—that here 
in the very heart of modern unbelief you 
have the same form of outlook as in the 
ancient gnostics. 

Auguste Comte was even more radical 
in his criticism of Christianity in the 
name of an immanentist deification of 
society. And both he and Feuerbach saw 
something more clearly than many con- 
temporary verbal indoctrinators of 
Christianity. Comte said: “The great 
fault of theologism was to have at- 
tributed to personality an existence 
which, linking each one directly to an in- 
finite power, isolated it deeply from 
Humanity.” He called his new faith the 
“religion of humanity.”’ Now this apo- 
theosis of the social process in history 
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was an inevitable reaction to the indi- 
vidualism of the earlier modern period 
which had sought to uphold the existence 
and opportunities of the individual man 
on the same immanentist plane. And we 
see the onward march of what is called 
“sociocracy”’ in the phenomena of com- 
munism and fascism. We do not so easily 
detect that the same one-story view of 
existence underlies the unconscious as- 
sumptions of the remnants of liberal de- 
mocracy and of a good deal of liberal re- 
ligion which tends to confine God’s 
action to his immanent activity in the 
creation. The language of theology may 
still be used, but it is used to give color 
and drama to the assumption of God as 
the dynamo driving the cosmic machine. 
When this outlook gives some centrality 
to the person and work of Christ, he is 
understood as the high watermark of the 
cosmic tide out of which he has emerged 
or as the moral and emotional invigora- 
tor of man in his attempts to make the 
world more habitable. To make the 
Christ an aspect of the cosmic process 
cuts out all that distinguishes the bib- 
lical and Christian tradition from the 
natural religions and makes the Incarna- 
tion either irrelevant or a support for 
belief in a subdivine absolute. And it is 
to be noted that a dogma of existence as 
process only still remains in opposition 
to the Christian view, no matter whether 
the holders of that dogma conceive the 
fundamental nature of the world process 
to be material, ideal, dialectical, or 
spiritual. The Christian affirmation im- 
plies that though cosmic history is im- 
pelled by the Logos it does not exhaust 
His mode of action for the human race. 
As we read in L. S. Thornton’s The In- 
carnate Lord: ‘‘Jesus Christ is not the 
product of history in its cumulative de- 
velopment. He stands within its succes- 


sion but He entered it from beyond. 
....In Him the absolute actuality of 
God was incorporated into the historic 
process” (p. 164). 

The main task of Christian teaching 
today is to rescue the secular religious 
mind of modern man from its habit of 
identifying what belongs to the cosmic 
order with the divine, to recover the dia- 
lectical tension between the eternal and 
temporal energies in existence; it is a 
difficult task because modern man with 
his uncontrolled dynamism cannot be- 
lieve in a reality which is eternal and 
nontemporal and also living and per- 
sonal, as ancient heathenism could not. 
Because of its exclusively immanentist 
dogma, to the contemporary mind such 
an eternal and supertemporal reality 
must perforce seem static and dead. My 
own view is that this incapacity cannot 
be overcome by thought seeking to reach 
Christian truth, but only by thought 
which proceeds out of conviction formed 
in the life of prayer, the liturgical wor- 
ship of the Church, and the discipline 
of Christian spirituality, as I have tried 
to show in another place.” But with 
those who say they had better learn to 
swim before they get into the water, per- 
haps the most fruitful line to take is to 
press the contemporary mind to see that 
its incapacity to believe in anything 
which is not dynamic is not only the end 
of Christian thought, but the end of all 
thought. It is not difficult io hear the 
demons of irrationalism again crawling 
up the Gadarene slope out of the waters. 

It is perhaps the primary job of theol- 
ogy to make comprehensible the truth of 
the Eternal who is the living God of the 
Bible. It is for want of this—which is 
really the doctrine of Creation—that our 


™1V. A. Demant, “A Philosophy of Christian 
Spirituality.” 
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Christology and doctrine of the church 
are so often like the ancient heresies, a 
Christianly dressed-up body of the 
world’s own secular religion. 

I began by asking whether there is a 
unity of theological experience. I hope 
I have said enough to answer in the af- 
firmative, though much has still to be 
done before we can see clearly that mod- 
ern unbelief presents the mind of the 
church with the same kind of problem 
as the ancient heresies. Then it was the 
task of giving reality to the world by 
relating it to the living transcendent 
Being of God—now it is the task of rescu- 
ing a world which seeks its absolute in 
itself, by making real the transcendence 
of the Living God who now seems to be 


showing his immanent power mainly in 
judgment upon men’s efforts in self- 
salvation. 

The ancients drew a line through the 
godhead; their religions took them up 
to that line. The Christian church with 
its Bible draws a line between the Eter- 
nal God and his creation and knows that 
man and the world on this side of the 
line are created and met by the divine 
action from the other side. Modern man 
does not hold with any line at all of that 
sort, but he does not get rid of the dual- 
ity and problem it signifies. He finds 
these transformed into a conflict to the 
death between terrestrial divinities in the 
form of modern systems of gnosis, each 
with absolute pretensions. 
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GOD AND THE SOUL: AUGUSTINE ON THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


ROGER HAZELTON* 


Augustine set the course of Christian 

thinking for well over a thousand 
years. But it is not so generally recog- 
nized that he likewise marked the chan- 
nels of Christian devotion, from his time 
to our own. His stamp upon the prayer- 
ways of the Christian West, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, has been no less deep 
and enduring than his monumental theo- 
logical influence. The great themes which 
recur in Christian worship, the images 
and metaphors by which the devotional 
spirit is perennially nourished, the very 
words and phrases by which Christians in 
public or in private recall themselves to 
God—these are still in large part in- 
dubitably Augustinian. 

The primary reason for this tre- 
mendous and lasting impression is clear 
enough. Laying aside considerations of 
ecclesiastical history, we may find the 
cause first of all in the penetrating 
beauty and intimate directness of Augus- 
tine’s own writing. Its appeal has been 
universal precisely because its point of 
view is so authentically personal. The 
fourth-century African bishop pictured 
his own spirit’s search for God in bold 
strokes and deathless colors. His incisive 
mind and glowing heart found combined 


[- 1s often and correctly said that 


* Dr. Hazelton is now professor of the philosophy 
of religion and Christian ethics at Andover Newton 
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chapel. He has written two works on worship and 
theology, The Root and Flower of Prayer and The 
God We Worship. 
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utterance in a great number of books 
covering a vast range of topics and issues. 
But present in them all, as a kind of dom- 
inant motif, is the movement of a human 
soul on its way to God. 

In view of this constancy of the devo- 
tional theme and its great influence, it 
may seem at first surprising that there is 
no one book or group of books by Augus- 
tine which may properly be called devo- 
tional in the modern sense. He did not 
treat the devotional life as a special sub- 
ject for the good and simple reason that 
he did not regard it as an exceptional or 
separate type of Christian living at all. 
Anyone who lives as a Christian must 
live devotedly, in conscious, deliberate 
awareness of God and in steadfast adher- 
ence to him. So to live is the very texture 
of a Christian’s work, the very presup- 
position of his thought. Thus the whole 
of Christian living, and not any part of it 
alone, displays the genuinely devotional 
quality. 

In Augustine’s writing, therefore, this 
quality appears throughout. Speech 
about God merges easily and almost im- 
perceptibly into speech with God. Pas- 
sages of acute theological or philosophical 
analysis are intertwined with those of the 
most intimate prayer and praise. So a 
work of biblical commentary reveals the 
devotional temper quite as surely as the 
more celebrated Confessions; Augus- 
tine’s characteristic religiousness is re- 
vealed in a controversial treatise no less 
than in personal correspondence; and his 
massive work on the Trinity may be fit- 
tingly read as the elaboration of a view- 
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point assumed in the more slender Solilo- 
qguies. There are, of course, many places 
in which the high note of a life in God is 
struck and sustained more vibrantly than 
in others. Yet when the devotional life 
does come into the focus of explicit atten- 
tion it represents but the distillation of a 
spirit that is everywhere present. 

Similarly, for all his mystical tempera- 
ment (Dom Cuthbert Butler calls him 
“the prince of mystics’), Augustine 
seems not to have been so preoccupied 
as were the later mystics with the tech- 
niques and regimens of the life devoted to 
God. He was no Loyola, setting forth 
spiritual exercises by the day and hour 
for the example of his followers. Nor was 
he a Bonaventura, crisply defining each 
path and promontory of the Christian 
life in the manner of a spiritual cartog- 
rapher. Nor, again, was he a Jeremy 
Taylor, full of homely rules and sundry 
exhortations for the Christian caught in 
the tangles of a sad, bad, mad world. 
And surely he was not what might be 
termed today an “authority on worship,” 
advocating this improvement or that 
program with well-advertised enthusi- 
asm for the religious market. Augus- 
tine’s authority was not that of the ex- 
pert specialist or even that of the con- 
noisseur; it sprang rather from his in- 
tegrity as a human being toward One 
“more inward to me than my most inward 
part, and higher than my highest.’’* The 
modern reader may well miss in Augus- 
tine the specific recommendation, the 
“practical help.” But if he reads him 
carefully he will certainly find something 
better—a profound and searching state- 
ment of what it is to live with God. 

One further remark may be made by 
way of approach to Augustine’s under- 
standing of the devotional life, though to 
substantiate it fully would require at 

* Confessions iii. 11. 


least another essay. It is that in Augus- 
tine’s writings, as in his own experience, 
theology and devotion are the fused as- 
pects of a single faith. Fortunately, the 
separation of theology from worship, 
which has proved so disastrous to mod- 
ern thought, was unknown to him. The 
much-labored antithesis between love 
and logic, feeling and reason, in which 
our modern efforts to comprehend faith 
are confined had no meaning for him. To 
be sure, there were very real strains and 
oppositions which had to be faced and, if 
possible, resolved; yet T. R. Glover has 
spoken what is certainly a true word on 
this matter: “‘ Intellect and instinct have 
each their strength and their weakness, 
and in Augustine they correct each other. 
Emotion cannot lead where reflection 
will not approve, nor can thought rest 
where heart is dissatisfied.’’? The point 
is that Augustine’s theology is devotion- 
ally stimulated and oriented, just as his 
devotion is theologically sustained and 
controlled. His devotional utterances can 
be understood only in the light of his the- 
ological motivation; his theology is 
grasped only when its devotional rootage 
and direction are seen. For to know God 
is to love him, and loving demands know- 
ing as its essential condition. Hence, for 
Augustine, the authenticity of a man’s 
devotion is properly tested by the clarity 
and adequacy of his belief concerning 
God, and the thought of God is but a 
function of the life in God. 

We shall inquire in this essay whether 
there can be found in Augustine’s writ- 
ings anything like a theology of devotion. 
Have we to deal simply with scattered 
biographical revealings, homiletical im- 
peratives, rhapsodic outpourings of a 
full and eager heart? Or does some con- 


sistent pattern of interpretation, some 


2 Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: The University Press, 1901), p. 196. 
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rationale of the God-bestowed and God- 
directed life, run through these pages? 
If, as we have said, Augustine does not 
suggest techniques, may it not be main- 
tained that he does enunciate principles 
guiding such a life? What possibilities of 
real attachment to God lie open to the 
human spirit and by what avenues may 
it come? Whatever the answers we may 
give to questions like these, we must, in 
any event, recognize at the outset that 
we are concerned with a vital together- 
ness of thought and experience bound by 
the cords of warm and living faith. 


BA 


We begin by adopting one of Augus- 
tine’s own cherished images, speaking of 
the devotional life as a journey of the 
soul toward God. For Augustine, the 
Christian is always a pilgrim, komo viaior, 
man on the march. Relatedness to God is 
not a position but a movement, not a 
point but a process. No static confronta- 
tion but a dynamic interaction of the 
soul and God is its substance, realized 
within a moving, growing experience. 
Prodded by burning desire and lured by 
unspeakable promise, the Christian 
wends his restless but determined way to 
God. 

How shall we describe the nature of 
this journey? It is in the first place in- 
escapably and basically personal. In all 
the changing landscape of the Christian’s 
pilgrimage, and on its many different 
levels, the terms in relation are finally 
only two—the soul and God. Thus, when 
Reason asks Augustine what he desires 
to know, he replies that he wants to know 
God and the soul and nothing more. The 
meeting with God strips the soul to stark 
and naked selfhood; it is unmasked and 
defenseless, alone by itself. If one would 
enter upon the devotional journey he 


must be prepared to stand the scrutiny 
of God in the secret places of his own 
heart. 

Not even Augustine’s strong insistence 
upon churchly authority or his profound 
sense of the commonwealth of faith can 
set aside this stern necessity. The doctor 
of the church is at the same time the man 
who is a question to himself. It will not 
do to hold with Rufus Jones, Paul Saba- 
tier, and others that there are really two 
Augustines, one the orthodox churchman 
and the other the mystical individualist. 
The saint himself seems to be totally un- 
aware of such a schizophrenic tendency 
on his part; his writings weave the two 
strands repeatedly together; and the no- 
tion can be defended only by contriving 
contradictions and ignoring contexts. 
The same mystical intimacy that 
breathes through the Soliloquies infuses 
also the corporate life described in the 
City of God. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is built of the same psychic substance as 
the memoria of the Confessions. Augus- 
tine is no more extreme an individualist 
than Paul of Tarsus, yet, like Paul, he 
underscores the indubitably personal na- 
ture of all Christian experience. 

To call the devotional life personal, 
however, is not to label it as subjective. 
There is no way of a man with God which 
is not also a way of God with man. The 
spirit’s journey to God is itself made pos- 
sible by God “who has made modes of 
ascent in the heart.”’* Relationship with 
God is marked by a kind of tension or 
polarity which is both inwardly felt and 
objectively given. To it belongs an ulti- 
mate otherness side by side with an in- 
timate nearness. At every step of the 
way man is open upwards to his God, 
who comes within the orbit of human de- 
votion from above downwards. Thus the 


life of devotion is basically theandric, to 


3 Enarrations on the Psalms cxxii. 3. 
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borrow a word from John Burnaby.‘ One 
may describe it either as an ascent by 
man to God or as a descent of God into 
the soul of man. 

This second characteristic of the jour- 
ney toward God cannot be overstressed. 
The soul’s movement is both a seeking 
and a being found; both a human ques- 
tion, divinely urged, and a God-given 
answer, humanly acknowledged and 
obeyed. The passage in the exposition of 
Ps. 118 has many echoes elsewhere: 

He whom we desire to receive, causeth Him- 
self to ask; He whom we wish to find causeth 
us to seek; He to whom we strive to attain 
causeth us to knock..... And when He is 
received, He brings it about that he is besought 
by asking, by seeking, by knocking, to be more 
fully received.s 


“Let us continue in Him Who continueth 
in us” is a characteristic exhortation of 
Augustine. And there is his eager prayer 
at the beginning of Confessions x: “Let 
me know Thee who knowest me, let me 
know Thee, even as I am known.” 

Third, the soul’s journey to God is a 
growth in intelligence. As faith is its con- 
dition, so understanding is its reward. 
This matter has been finely dealt with by 
Etienne Gilson.® Perhaps his division of 
the itinerary into a search via the intel- 
ligence and a search via the will may give 
the impression of a dichotomy which did 
not exist for Augustine. Yet Gilson states 
explicitly and often that the knowledge 
and possession of final truth is the neces- 
sary condition of blessed or happy life on 
Augustine’s terms. In any case, it is clear 
that to come to God is to come to the 
truth. Understanding is the turning of 
one’s self toward the changeless light of 

4 See his very helpful volume Amor Dei: A Study 
of the Religion of St. Augustine (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1938). 

5 Enarrations on the Psalms cxviii. 


6 In Introduction & V’étude de S. Augustin (Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1929), especially chap. i. 


divine wisdom’ and this means that one 
is brought into a more perfect life.’ God 
truly illumines the minds of men with the 
light of truth, and the Christian travels 
by its radiance from faith to sight. 

These marks of intelligent growth, 
theandric polarity, and intense personal- 
ness describe the whole course of the de- 
votional life. But we must ask further 
what are the stages of the soul’s approach 
to God, the right order which a Chris- 
tian’s spirit takes. These steps or levels 
are defined by Augustine in numerous 
and different ways. The well-known pas- 
sage in Confessions x, for example, fol- 
lows the expected Neoplatonic pattern, 
advancing from perception of the outer 
created world to the introspective under- 
standing of himself, then turning to the 
anticipation of blessedness which no self- 
knowledge but only God’s gracious ac- 
tion can explain, and finally reaching the 
gaudium de veritate (‘‘truth-given joy’) 
which climaxes the whole course of the 
ascent. 

There is a further account in the seven 
ages of the man who is “‘interiorly re- 
born”: he. rises from the study of ex- 
emplary historical figures through ra- 
tional search, the persuasion of virtue, 
spiritual competence, tranquil wisdom, 
and entrance into eternal life, concluded 
by the restful and blissful state of life 
after death. Another instance of this 
step-by-step interpretation is Letter 181, 
where the Beatitudes are employed as a 
kind of spiritual ladder joining the Chris- 
tian with the classical virtues. 

A most noteworthy illustration is the 
statement of the ‘‘powers of the soul” in 
the De quantitate animae. Augustine 
grades these powers in the following way: 
quickening, sensation, art (civilization 


7 De Gen. ad lit. i. 5. 
8 De lib. arb. i. 7. 17. 
9 De vera relig. xxvi. 48-49. 
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and culture), virtue, tranquillity, entry, 
and contemplation. He tells us that these 
steps may be grouped in larger units in 
another way: ‘“‘the soul towards itself, 
the soul in itself, the soul towards God, 
the soul in God.’’?® This last designation 
we shall rely upon in setting forth Augus- 
tine’s itinerary of the soul in motion to- 


ward its God. 
III 


The ‘“‘journey not of feet” has four 
stages. Two of movement alternate with 
two of rest. The first pair is concerned 
with self as object, the last pair with 
God. Each stage is at once the condition 
and the preparation of the next. As each 
is attained, the next comes into view; 
approach becomes arrival, which in turn 
becomes a new approach. Thus each level 
of the ascent reveals the total bent and 
motive of the journey; yet each, except 
the last, exists only in order to be over- 
come by its successor. The whole forms 
an order of nature, in which anticipation 
precedes and brings on attainment, 
rather than of grace, in which God the 
goal becomes also the originating and 
sustaining cause of the journey. 

Ultimately, of course, nature is but the 
sign and vehicle of grace, and a man’s 
pilgrimage to God is but a return to 
where he started. If, however, one would 
truly come to God he must start from 
where in fact he is. He must be im via 
before he may dwell im patria. While the 
Augustinian scheme emphasizes the 
proximate and provisional character of 
the human quest, it at the same time in- 
sists that it has a right temporal order- 
ing. The itinerary thus set is therefore 
intended to be truly empirical, and 
Augustine means it to be taken seriously 
by those who would seek the living God 
with all their hearts. 


© De quant. animae xxxiii. 70-76; Xxxv. 79. 


The first step taken is that of the soul 


toward itself. Augustine speaks of it as a 
return or a restoring to one’s self. This 
initial stage has both a purifying and a 
recollective aspect, each of which is pre- 
paratory in function. ‘‘ Man must be first 
restored to himself,” he writes, ‘that, 
making in himself as it were a stepping- 
stone, he may rise thence and be borne 
up to God.’’** The rule is frequently re- 
peated: “Recognize in yourself some- 
thing within, within yourself. Leave 
abroad both your clothing and your 
flesh; descend into yourself; go to your 
secret chamber, your mind. If you are far 
from your own self, how can you draw 
near to God?’’* Or again, “Do not go 
outside yourself, but return to within 
yourself; for truth dwells in the inner- 
most part of man.’ 

In order to come to one’s self, one must 
leave something behind. The soul must 
be purged from moral disorder and intel- 
lectual error, both of which, for Augus- 
tine, always involve an inordinate at- 
tachment to things of sensory appetite 
and perception. Only after such pre- 
liminary purification does the Christian 
enter upon recollection and introversion 
(the memoria of Confessions x). The 
former is predominantly volitional, the 
latter primarily cognitive. At this first 
stage there is a vague yet intense longing 
for a state not clearly known but urgent- 
ly desired. In it perceptive discrimination 
and deliberate desire are blended. This 
first step like all the others is both a will- 
ing and a knowing: a keen desire to 
know, a sensitive knowledge of what is 
truly desired. This interaction consti- 
tutes the very fabric of the devotional 
life. 


™ Retractions i. 7. 3. 
2 In Joan. Evang. xxiii. 10. 


13 De vera relig. xxxix. 72. 
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Thus the initial stage discloses the mo- 
tive and goal of the entire journey. The 
life of devotion is a quest for truth which 
has first of all to be sought in the inward 
parts. There is a truth in man which is 
the imaged reflection of truth in God. 
“For not in the body but in the mind was 
man made in the image of God. In His 
own likeness (similitudine) let us seek 
God, in His own image recognize the 
Creator.’’"4 

As. self-seeking becomes self-knowl- 
edge, the second stage of the soul’s pil- 
grimage is reached. “‘ The soul in itself”’ is 
spirit’s own consciousness that it is made 
in God’s image. To be so made means 
that the spirit is capable of receiving and 
comprehending God’s own truth, mir- 
rored truly though never completely 
within man’s own self. If reflection is not 
the same as reality, reflection nonethe- 
less truly reflects reality. However 
clouded and broken the glass, it still mir- 
rors in its own way the being and truth 
which are finally God’s. 

Augustine’s doctrine of the divine il- 
lumination is to the point here. Philo- 
sophically it represents his revision of the 
Platonic theory of recollection, and thus 
it has sometimes been disparagingly 
termed ‘Platonic’ rather than “Chris- 
tian.” Yet it is clear enough that Augus- 
tine believed such a doctrine to be 
grounded firmly in biblical faith. In com- 
menting upon Ps. 118 he writes: 

God therefore of Himself, because He is the 


light (John 1:4, 9) enlighteneth devoted minds, 
that they may understand the divine truths 


which are declared or exhibited..... God 
has created man’s mind rational or intellectual, 
whereby he may take in His light... . and 


He so enlighteneth it of Himself that not only 
those things which are displayed by the truth, 
but even truth itself, may be perceived by the 
mind’s eye.'s 

4 In Joan. Evang. xxiii. 10. 


1s Enarrations on the Psalms cxviii. 


The road of faith is illumined at every 
step by the light of truth, else the Chris- 
tian does not truly walk by faith. The 
knowledge of one’s self, even of God’s 
truth within one’s self, is therefore a 
steppingstone rather than a resting-place 
or, rather, a halt between marches on the 
Christian journey. In the long run, how- 
ever, it is the stops which build up re- 
serves of strength for new advances. So 
one who has come to himself must re- 
main for a space within himself, living 
and tasting to the full the interior riches 
of the realm of spirit: 

Do thou all within. And if perchance thou 
seekest some high place, some holy place, make 
a temple for God within. For the temple of 
God is holy, which you are (I Cor. 3:17). Ina 
temple wouldst thou pray? Pray within thyself. 


Only first be a temple of God, because He in 
His temple will hear him that prayeth.*® 


The commentaries on the Psalms, 
being largely devotional in temper, un- 
derscore this necessity and opportunity 
of living interiorly. Two further illustra- 
tions must suffice: 

As this visible earth nourishes and preserves 


the exterior man, so does that invisible earth 
(God) the interior man. 


The soul itself gives counsel from the light 
of God through the rational mind, whereby it 
conceives the counsel fixed in the eternity of 
its Author.*7 


As the second step follows the first, so 
the third succeeds the second with a kind 
of devotional inevitability. ‘‘The soul 
toward God” is the stage at which the 
Christian becomes a pilgrim again, be- 
ginning in confession and continuing in 
praise: 

If thou wilt be brought from faith to the pos- 
session of the reality, begin in confession. First 


accuse thyself, and having accused thyself, 
praise God. Call upon Him whom as yet thou 


16 In Joan. Evang. xv. 25. 


17 Enarrations on the Psalms i. 4; cxlv. 5. 
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knowest not, that He come and be known; not 
that He come to thee Himself, but that He 
lead thee to Him.?8 


At this stage Augustine exhorts us to put 
aside all self-absorption: 

Away with thee, away with thee, I say, from 
thyself. Thou dost hinder thyself. If thou build- 
est thine own self, thou-dost build a ruin. 


Flee thyself, and come to Him who made 
thee. For by fleeing thyself thou followest thy 
true self, and by following thy true self thou 
cleavest to Him who made thee. 

Remain not in thyself, transcend thyself 
also; put thyself in Him who made thee.'9 


The whole course of the journey to this 
point is summarized in another sermon 
in this way: 

Return to thyself; but when, again facing 
upwards, thou hast returned to thyself, stay 
not in thyself. First return to thyself from the 
things that are without, and then give thyself 
back to Him who made thee.?° 


God, momentarily and partially an 
object of enjoyment, now becomes once 
again the object of search. The pilgrim 
seeks not knowledge but forgiveness, be- 
cause he knows himself so well. So Au- 
gustine writes: 

If thou wouldst have Him turn away His 
face from thy sins, do thou turn away thy face 
from thyself, and do not turn away thy face 
from thy sins. For if thou turn away thy face 
from them, thou art thyself angry with thy sins, 
and if thou turn not away thy face from thy 
sins, thou dost confess them and God will par- 
don them.?! 


And the promise thus offered soon be- 
comes a principle of devotional guidance: 
“Those who wish to follow God, allow 
Him to go before, and they follow; they 


8 Thid. cxlvi. 14. 


19 Serm. de script. N.T. clxix. 9. 2; Serm. xxix. 4. 4; 
Serm. de script. N.T. cliii. 7. 9. 


20 Serm. CCCXXX. 3. 


21 Enarrations on the Psalms cxxii. 3. 


do not make Him follow while they go 
before.” 

Many passages recast the same devo- 
tional imperative in other words. Par- 
ticularly does the work on the Trinity 
give added content to it. When the mind 
knows itself, it knows itself as seeking. It 
is enjoined to know itself simply in order 
that it may live according to its own na- 
ture, which is to be“ under Him by whom 
it ought to be ruled, above those things 
which it ought to rule.” For ‘‘The true 
honor of man is the image and likeness of 
God, which is not preserved save in rela- 
tion to Him by whom it is impressed. 
The less therefore he loves what is his 
own, the more he adheres to God.’ 

The last transition, from life under 
God to life with God, is of course the cul- 
mination of the whole devotional move- 
ment. One of Augustine’s favorite texts is 
Ps. 72:28: “It is good for me to adhere 
unto my God.” Haerere, adhaerere, co- 
haerere—the words hammer out a kind 
of victory march of the soul. To cleave to 
God is more than to set one’s course in 
the direction of God, more even than to 
cling to God with all one’s powers; it is to 
be lifted up into the circle of God’s own 
most intimate concern, to be made par- 
ticipant in his very life. To determine 
precisely what the theological import of 
this conviction is would carry us far from 
the matter of this essay. Is it an actual 
apotheosis which Augustine envisages or 
a mystical rapport or enraptment? All 
that can be said here, and it may be 
stated emphatically, is that Augustine 
conceives the possibility of man’s search 
for God as being abundantly fulfilled. 
Here, finally, the yearning for truth is 
satisfied, the craving for love is answered, 
spirit is possessed by Spirit. 


22 Thid. cxxiv. 9. 


23 De Trin. xii. 11. 16. 
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A passage in the treatise on Catholic 
morals helps to make Augustine’s mean- 
ing plainer: 

The striving after God is therefore the desire 
of beatitude; the attainment of God is beatitude 
itself. We seek to attain God by loving Him; 
we attain to Him, not by becoming entirely what 
He is, but in nearness to Him, and in wonderful 
and sensible contact with Him, and in being 
inwardly illuminated and occupied by His 
truth and holiness. He is light itself; it is given 
to us to be illuminated by that light.?4 


The last stage of the devotional journey, 
then, is not only the climax of an intel- 
lectual process but also the satisfaction 
of longing and desire. Augustine, as he 
himself declared and as Burnaby and 
Norregaard emphasize, believed himself 
not merely to have demonstrated a 
proposition but to have felt the holy 
presence of God “in the flash of a 
trembling glance.’’5 It is vision of the 
most intense and exalted sort, but pos- 
session, too—a possessing and a being 
possessed. To apprehend God and be ap- 
prehended by him is a gift not an 
achievement ;* the soul’s journey is one 
which we could not ourselves make had 
not ‘‘the Way itself come down to us.’’7 
Thus at journey’s end the soul recognizes 
that it is God, and not itself, which has 
guided all its steps. This distinguishes 
Augustine’s itinerary sharply from the 
Neoplatonic ecstasy of contemplation, as 
he himself is well aware.”* 

In most of the passages in which this 
final resting-place of the soul in God is 
mentioned, it is spoken of in the future, 


24 De moribus Eccl. i. 11. 18. 


2s Burnaby, op. cit., p. 31-32; J. N6rregaard, 
Augustins Bekehrung, p. 05. 


26 De civitate Dei x. 29. 
27 De doctr. Christ. i. to. 11. 


28 See, among others, the passage in De Trin. 
v. 10. 


not the present, tense. Typical of these is 
the following: 

Peace there will be there, perfect peace will 
be there. Where you wish you shall be, but from 
God you will not depart. Where you wish you 
shall be, but wherever you go you shall have 
your God. With Him, from whom you are 
blessed, shall you ever be.?9 


Is this rest, this peace passing under- 
standing, a state available to folk this 
side of death? There is a baffling am- 
bivalence about Augustine’s statements 
on the matter. Perhaps all that can safely 
be said is that to us, in this life, are 
vouchsafed genuine foretastes of eternal 
blessedness, though transient and frag- 
ile; and, what is still more important, 
that the Christian’s life is continuous 
from earth to heaven, and the homeland 
of eternity casts its shadow before upon 
the temporal journey as pairia to the 
Christian’s via. The ambivalence of 
meaning is quite certainly deliberate and 
is well calculated to underscore the na- 
ture of the Christian journey as an an- 
ticipated attainment. ‘Some sweet odor 
of the divine praise and of that peace 
reaches us, but for the greater part mor- 
tality weighs upon us,’’° writes Augus- 
tine. To us, working and striving on 
earth, such a foretaste signifies ‘the ac- 
tivity of our rest.” 

O the happy Alleluias there! .... There 
praise to God and here praise to God, but here 
by those full of anxious care, there by those free 
from care; here by those whose lot is to die, there 
by those who are to live eternally; here in hope, 
there in hope realized; here on the way, there in 
our fatherland. Now therefore my brethren, 
let us sing, not for our delight as we rest, but to 
cheer us in our labor. As wayfarers are wont 
to sing, sing, but keep on marching..... 
If you are progressing, you are marching; but 
progress is good, progress in true faith, progress 
in right living; sing, and march on.3! 


29 Serm. ccxlii. 7. 2. 


3° Serm. cclii. 9. 9. 3t Serm. cclvi. 3. 
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IV 


With these stages of the soul’s journey 
before us, we have finally to ask whether 
they constitute a distinctively Christian 
statement of the devotional itinerary or 
only a fusion—perhaps a confusion—of 
Neoplatonic with Christian elements, as 
is often claimed. It cannot be denied that 
throughout Augustine’s treatment the 
distinctively Platonic combination of the 
intellectual with the spiritual life is em- 
ployed. Are we forced to say, then, that 
the devotional theology of Augustine is 
merely a composite, a blending of pur- 
poses and methods which are essentially 
diverse and irreconcilable? Can the 
search for God by way of the intelligence 
actually be regarded as the same as the 
search by way of the loving will, or not? 

In order to answer these questions we 
may make use of Augustine’s own state- 
ments of contrast between the Platonist 
and the Christian experience of rapport 
with God. The basic difference which he 
emphasizes is that whereas the Platonist 
believes union with God to be the direct 
and achieved result of the soul’s intel- 
lectual pilgrimage, the Christian knows 
that his life in God is rather caused by 
God’s own free and gracious gift. Al- 
though Augustine’s account of his own 
experience of God is everywhere involved 
with Neoplatonic terminology and con- 
ceptions, nevertheless he finds its source, 
sustenance, and goal always in the love of 
God for men, inspiring and guiding men’s 
love for God. He continually opposes ‘‘a 
barren intellectualism which cannot give 
life,” according to E. I. Watkin, and ad- 
mits ‘‘only whatever studies are directly 
serviceable to the knowledge of God.’’* 
In spite of the fact that he is constantly 
under the influence of the Platonic long- 
ing for a vision of God in this life, he 


32In A Monument to Saint Augustine (New 
York: MacVeagh, 1930), p. 114. 


nonetheless insists upon interpreting 
Moses’ sight of God and Paul’s enrapt- 
ment into the third heaven, as well as his 
own experience of communion, as but 
foretastes of the beatific, heavenly vi- 
sion, not themselves final and consum- 
matory moments of deification.’3 Such 
transient experiences are more like the 
perceiving of an odor than the grasping 
and eating of spiritual food, more taste 
than sight, more a passing touch than a 
permanent possession. 

So far as Augustine’s theology of devo- 
tion is concerned, then, it may be main- 
tained that his Christian instinct and in- 
sight have always the last word. How- 
ever close to mystical pantheism the 
bishop seems at times to come, he again 
and again recoils from its logical conclu- 
sion. Though he may seem at other times 
to give comfort to the intellectualist who 
would make the contemplative intuition 
of God a substitute for loving obedience 
to God, Augustine never travels with 
him the whole way. The check upon 
mystical or intellectualist enthusiasm is 
provided in Augustine’s thought, as in 
his life, by his vivid and inescapable 
sense of the love of God. 

God is to be loved simply and solely 
because he is love. It is his love that calls 
forth our own and leads it home to him. 
This is how Augustine understands the 
predominant restlessness, the straining 
after blessedness, which marks the whole 
journey of the Christian spirit: 

Give me a lover, he will feel what I speak of; 
give me one who longs, who hungers, who is the 
thirsty pilgrim in this wilderness, sighing after 
the springs of his eternal homeland; give me 
such a man, he will know what I mean.34 


In the context of Christian dedication 
and faith, love is always the soul’s move- 

33 See Butler, Western Mysticism, pp. 77-88; 
Confessions vii. 16. 23. 


34 In Joan. Evang. xl. to. 
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ment toward God (motus animi ad 
Deum). It is the guiding energy of the 
Christian’s will leading him from desire 
into delight, from need to satisfaction, 
from longing to belonging. 

Considered purely on the human 
plane, love is of course a neutral term. 
It may become either an inordinate af- 
fection or a holy longing. The “two 
cities’’ are the corporate crystallization 
of “two loves,” each of which lies within 
the scope of human motivation. But the 
Christian motive is always for Augustine 
to be found within an energy of man’s 
will which is ours only by virtue of God’s 
gift. Thus Augustine interprets Rom. 
5:5 (mistakenly, to be sure) by saying 
that the “love of God”’ there mentioned 
is not “‘the love wherewith God loves us, 
but that by which He makes us His 
lovers.’’35 He even interprets the Pauline 
question, ‘Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ?” in the same manner. 
But it would be quite as wrong to under- 
stand Augustine’s rendering of love in 
purely subjective terms as it would be to 
understand Paul’s in merely objective 
terms. From first to last, Augustine views 
the love wherewith man loves God as the 
intended outcome of God’s own ‘ove for 
man. 

And yet this is no divine determinism. 
There is freedom as well as grace within a 
Christian’s loving. Man ought to love 
because God loves; he cannot love as God 
loves, simply because he is not God. 
Man’s love of God will always have the 
character of Sehnsucht, longing, even 
craving; whereas God’s love for us is 
purely charitable, spontaneous, impar- 
tial, and ‘“‘unmotivated.”’ The stream of 
love is not the source of love. It is forever 
in man response, not stimulus, effect, not 
cause. The divine transcendence is thus 


38 De spir. et litt. Wi. 


preserved even here, where Augustine 
might most understandably ignore it. 

This doctrine makes possible a direc- 
tive. Everything is to be loved, even 
one’s self, ‘‘for the sake of God”’ or “‘in 
God.” Hence the celebrated beatitude of 
Confessions iv. 9: “Blessed is the man 
who loves Thee, O God, and his friend in 
Thee, and his enemy for Thee. For he 
alone loses no one that is dear to him, if 
all are dear in God, who is not lost.’’ The 
seemingly solitary journey of the soul to 
God is thus actually a brotherly love as 
well as a private longing. Caritas Dei 
implies and indeed demands the love of 
the neighbor; and it does so because God 
is truly present in the neighbor: 

The love of God comes first in the order of 


commanding, but the love of our neighbor 
first in the order of doing..... Because thou 
dost not yet see God, thou dost earn the seeing 
of Him by loving thy neighbor. By loving thy 
neighbor thou purgest thine eyes for the seeing 
of Mood. >... Love therefore thy neighbor; 
and behold that in thee whereby thou lovest 
thy neighbor; there wilt thou see, as thou may- 


est, God.37 
This is as far from a “flight of the 


alone to the Alone” as could possibly be 
imagined. It bears the unmistakable 
stamp of Christian teaching and trust. 
It is animated and shaped by the caritas 
Christi: 

In Christ thou hast all. Dost thou wish to 
love God? Thou hast Him in Christ..... Dost 
thou wish to love thy neighbor? Thou hast him 
in Christ.3® 

Lo, thou are far from God, 0 man, and God 
is far above man. Between them the God-man 
placed Himself. Acknowledge Christ; and 
through Him as Man ascend to God.39 

36 For a discussion of the basic issues involved, 
see Anders Nygren, Eros and Agape, Part II, Vol. Il, 
chap. ii; and Burnaby, of. cit., pp. 15-19, 92-03, 
117-18. 

37In Joan. Evang. xvii. 8; see also De Trin. 
viii. 8. 12. 

38 Serm. cclxi. 8. 8. 

39 Serm. de Script. N.T. \xxxi. 6. 
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GOD AND THE SOUL IOI 


The path on which the Christian jour- 
neys is Christ; Christ is the head, whose 
body we are. He is our way, our truth, 
and our life, and all these may be com- 
prehended in the word “love.” 

It is a long way home to God, and 
Augustine never allows us to forget it. 
One must leave the created world of 
outer things behind and enter into one’s 
own depths; then, in humility, he may 
see a Light which is above him because 
it made him, which he can see even while 
he knows that he is not the man to see it; 
and after that the journey begins again, 
the pilgrim feeling through the darkness 
of his mind what he is not yet actual- 
ly able to see; until the widening radi- 
ance dissipates the darkness and brings 


strength and growth, so that the way- 
farer may do God’s bidding and know 
that it is God who gives the power to 
obey. 

A long way, yes, but a way illumined 
and guided by the love of God in Christ. 


‘‘We are Christians, we belong to 
Christ.” 


Thou wast walking in thy own ways a vaga- 
bond, straying through wooded places, through 
rugged places, torn in all thy limbs. Thou wast 
seeking a home ....and thou didst not find 
| eee There came to thee the Way itself, 
and thou wast set therein..... Walk by Him, 
the Man, and thou comest to God. By Him 
thou goest, to Him thou goest..... I do not 
say to thee, seek the way. The Way itself is 
come to thee; arise and walk.‘° 


4° Enarrations on the Psalms \xx; Serm. de Script. 


Tf bere: stay We 








THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER 


JOHN K. McCREARY* 


LEXANDER is a representative of 
that movement of thought 
which may be termed Anglo- 

American realism; in his Space, Time, 
and Deity, he has offered the most com- 
plete metaphysical and religious system 
so far given by that group.* Much, if not 
most, of his work is occupied with mind 
—amind as in the order of realities which 
begins with mere events in space and 
time and ends with God. These data are 
for Alexander at once the most simple 
and the most complex in the universe. 
The present study is limited to his view 
of deity, treating space and time only 
with such sufficiency as will supply con- 
text for his religious thought. Alexander 
seeks to show what can be known on this 
subject and known consistently with the 


whole scheme of things we know and, 
also, with that sentiment of worship 


which is directed to God. 


I. ALEXANDER’S CONCEPTION 
OF DEITY 


I. DEITY AND GOD 


Primarily, God may be defined as the 
object of the religious emotion or of wor- 


ship. On the other hand, from the meta- 
* Dr. John McCreary is professor of psychology 


at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
A native of Toronto, Canada, he received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Toronto. 
He taught psychology and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, and 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. He has 
published a paper on “The Psychological Structure 
of Religious Experience” in the Bulletin of the 
Canadian Psychological Association, Vol. VI, No. 1 
(February, 1946), and one on “The Nature of Re- 
ligion: Contemporary Viewpoints” in the Journal of 
Religious Thought, Vol. III, No. 2 (Spring-Summer, 
1946), published by Howard University Press, 
Washington, D.C. 


physical approach, God may be defined 
as the being, if any, which possesses 
deity or the divine quality. The two ap- 
proaches are complementary; but, what- 
ever approach be adopted, in either case 
God is defined indirectly. There are no 
proofs of God’s existence and nature. 
All pretended proofs introduce concep- 
tions which are a priori in the bad sense 
of that phrase, in which it means not 
something experienced which is perva- 
sive of all things but something supplied 
by the mind; in other words, such proofs 
desert the scientific interpretation of 
things along the lines indicated by ex- 
perience itself, and they do this by a 
limited use of analogy. (Thus, in the 
famous ontological argument, nothing 
more is proved than that the totality of 
things is real, which is a bare tautology.) 

Alexander thinks of deity as being the 
next higher empirical quality than mind. 
Out of the all-embracing stuff of space- 
time, the universe exhibits an emergence 
in time of successive levels of finite ex- 
istence, each with its characteristic em- 
pirical quality. The highest of these em- 
pirical qualities known to us is mind or 
consciousness; deity is the next higher 
empirical quality to the highest we know 
—at any level of existence there is a next 
higher empirical quality which stands 
toward the lower quality as deity stands 
toward mind. 

Time is, for Alexander, an element in 
the stuff of which the universe and all its 
parts are made and has no special rela- 

tThe Anglo-American realists include (ad- 


mitting, of course, their individual divergencies) 


Russell, Moore, Santayana, Whitehead; mention 
may be made too of the exponents of “the New 


Realism”—particularly Perry and Holt. 
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tion to mind, which is but the last com- 
plexity of time that is known to us in 
finite existence. Bare time, in Alexander’s 
hypothesis, whose verification he has been 
following in the previous stages of his 
thought, is now to find completion by the 
conception of God—bare time, as the 
soul of its space, performs toward it the 
office of soul as to its equivalent body or 
brain. And this elementary mind which 
is time becomes in the course of ex- 
istence so complicated and refined in its 
internal groupings that there arise finite 
beings whose soul is materiality, or 
color, or life, or, in the end, what is famil- 
iar as mind. 

There is a nisus in space-time, which, 
as it has borne its creatures forward 
through matter and life to mind, will 
bear them forward to some higher level 
of existence. Time itself, however, com- 
pels us to think of a later birth of time. 
We must ask how finite deities are re- 
lated to the infinite God, for they them- 
selves are finite gods. 

Deity is thus the next empirical qual- 
ity to mind which the universe is engaged 
in bringing forth. But our human altars 
are still raised to the unknown God. If 
we could know what deity is, how it feels 
to be divine, we should first have to be- 
come as gods. 

But an attempt must be made; hence 
we ask: What is the being which pos- 
sesses deity? Alexander finds that deity 
is not spirit or mind, for that, in prin- 
ciple, would commit us to making of God 
a being not higher in kind than minds. 
God’s distinctive character is rather 
something new, or deity. God is the uni- 
verse possessing deity. In the religious 
emotion we have the direct experience of 
something higher than ourselves which 
we call God, which is not presented 


through the ways of sense, as such, but 
through this emotion. The emotion is our 


going out, or endeavor, or striving to- 
ward this object. According to Alexan- 
der, speculation enables us to say where- 
in the divine quality consists and that it 
is an empirical quality, the next in the 
series which the very nature of time com- 
pels us to postulate, though we cannot 
tell what it is like. 

What conception of God is required if 
we think of the universe as space-time 
engendering within itself in the course of 
time the empirical qualities of which 
deity is the one next ahead of mind? The 
answer is: God is the whole world as pos- 
sessing the quality of deity. As such, the 
being of the whole world is the “body” 
and deity is the “mind.” But, thus, the 
possessor of deity is not actual but ideal. 
As an actual existent, God is the infinite 
world with its nisus toward deity, or, as 
Alexander employs the phrase of Leibniz, 
as big, or in travail, with deity. 

But Alexander does not identify God 
with space-time. On the one hand, he 
finds the totality of the world, which in 
the end is spatiotemporal; on the other, 
he finds the quality of deity engendered, 
or rather being engendered, within that 
whole. These two features are united in 
the conception of the world as a whole 
expressing itself in the character of 
deity, and it is this and not bare space- 
time which for speculation is the ideal 
conception of God. 

Our philosopher admits, however, 
that the description of God as the whole 
universe, as possessing deity, or as in 
travail with deity is full of figurative lan- 
guage. Belief in God is an act of experi- 
ence; but it is not an act of sight, for 
neither deity nor even the world as tend- 
ing to deity is revealed to sense. Belief in 
God is an act of speculative and religious 
faith. So we find Alexander saying that 
the body of God is the whole universe 
and there is no body outside his and that 
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God’s deity is lodged in a portion of his 
body and represents that body. Since his 
body is infinite, his deity is infinite. God 
includes the whole universe, but his de- 
ity, though infinite, belongs to, or is 
lodged in, only a portion of that universe. 
(This is a physiological representation, 
like the representation on the brain of 
the different portions of the body which 
send nerve messages to the brain.) Not 
only is God infinite in extent and dura- 
tion, but his deity is also infinite in both 
respects. God’s body, being the whole of 
space-time, is omnipresent and eternal, 
but his deity, though not everywhere, is 
yet infinite in its extension and, though 
his time is only a portion of infinite time, 
his deity is—in virtue of what corre- 
sponds in deity to memory and expecta- 
tion in ourselves—infinite in both direc- 
tions. 

Comparing us with God, Alexander 
remarks that we are finitely infinite. 
Our minds are infinite in the same way as 
God’s deity. Our minds represent our 
bodies; deity represents God’s body. 
Hence deity, unlike mind, is infinitely 
infinite. 

But, while Alexander has been pre- 
senting an ideal conception of God for 
philosophy, he now makes a qualification 
of the greatest importance: God is actual. 
And only in the sense of travail, in the 
sense of straining toward deity, can there 
be an infinite actual God. Yet there is no 
actual infinite being with the quality of 
deity; there is, however, an actual in- 
finite—the whole universe—with a nisus 
to deity, and this is the God of the reli- 
gious consciousness (though that con- 
sciousness habitually forecasts the di- 
vinity of its object as actually realized in 
an individual form). God as an actual 
existent is always becoming deity but 
never attains it; he is the ideal God in 
embryo. The ideal, when fulfilled, ceases 


to be God, and yet it gives shape and 
character to our conception of the actual 
God and always tends to usurp its place 
in our fancy, 

In the relation of God’s deity to the 
matrix which is space-time, we are not to 
think of the latter as something which 
grows bigger in extent with the lapse of 
time; its space is always full and it grows 
older through internal rearrangements in 
which new orders of empirical finites are 
engendered. No matter, therefore, what 
quality the deity of God may be, his 
body is always simply the whole space- 
time.’ 

In contrast to the absolute spirit of 
idealism, which holds that finites, though 
real, are not real in their own right but 
are real appearances of the one absolute 
—a doctrine from which, for Alexander, 
the God of religion does not escape, he 
being in turn a real appearance but not 
ultimately real—our author brings what 
he considers a self-consistent truth; 
space-time itself, in his view, is the only 
absolute. He does not feel, as idealism 
asserts,’ that there is contradiction in 
finitude or in the categories that describe 
and are constitutive of it. The measure 
of what is self-consistent is the nature of 
space-time itself. 

We have already seen how the realiza- 
tion of such a quality (or spirit) means 
the appearance in the world of finite 
deities, so that infinite deity is but an 
ideal. But while, on the one hand, deity, 
i.e., God’s mind, does not belong to the 
absolute; in God’s body, on the other 
hand—which body is the whole of space- 
time and is absolute—the finites are not 
submerged and not transformed; they 
are constitutive portions of the absolute. 


2 Alexander discovers no true world-soul but only 
a soul of space-time and a nisus in the world to deity. 

3Cf. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1902), passim. 
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Neither is God spirit, nor, far less, is the 
whole—or absolute, which includes spirit 
—itself spirit; nor is it deity; but it in- 
cludes deity. 

The well-attested fact that the lower 
life subserves, in the course of time, the 
higher is perverted in absolute idealism 
(according to Alexander) into the er- 
roneous doctrine that there is a some- 
thing higher (an absolute) in which all 
lower life is submerged and transformed, 
and this absolute is spirit, which is not 
even the highest empirical quality. 
Dowered with this empirical quality, the 
absolute claims to be above the empirical 
but would be itself empirical. This result 
is, to Alexander’s mind, the inevitable 
outcome of taking the measure of con- 
sistency and contradiction from our 
thoughts (as in Bradley and Bosanquet) 
instead of from things themselves, and of 
pronouncing space and time to be con- 
tradictory; whereas it is only obedience 
to the nature of the one “mother” and 
“nurse”? of all becoming which deter- 
mines consistency and freedom from 
contradiction. 


2. DEITY AND THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 


When we ask how we come by the 
cognition of God, we must answer that 
(as with love and hate, and appetite and 
aversion) it is because the world itself 
provokes in us a specific response which 
makes us aware of God, and this specific 
reaction is what has been described by 
Alexander as the outgoing to something 
in the world with which we are in com- 
munion. (We must note carefully the 
phrase ‘‘something im the world’’; for 
Alexander holds that the world, space- 
time, does not itself arouse the religious 
sentiment.) W. James in his The Varieties 
of Religious Experience drew from his 
data the doctrine that in religion ‘‘the 
conscious person is continuous with a 


wider self through which saving experi- 
ences come.’’4 Adopting this general 
idea, Alexander regards us as parts of 
space-time which throw out, as it were, 
feelers toward the rest of it so that we are 
thus accessible to its influences. The 
body of the universe affects our body, 
and the ultimate response in conscious- 
ness is this emotion. Like hungry appe- 
tite it is a conation whose object, God, is 
to it as food is to hunger. The religious 
conation which sets us in search of God 
is Our groping-out to the reality which is 
God. It is the world in its nisus forward 
that grips the finite conative complex 
which is fitted to it. It excites religion in 
us, and we, in turn, feel the need of it. 

The religious emotion or appetite has 
no specific organ through which it works. 
It depends upon the whole makeup or 
constitution of the mind and body and is 
the response of it to the whole of reality 
in its nisus toward a new quality. In that 
forward movement, due to the onward 
sweep of time, our minds are caught, and 
our religious response is at once the mark 
that we are involved in that nisus and 
that our minds contribute in their part 
toward it. This may be concealed from 
the cognitive mind; it is higher than 
mind. It makes itself felt in the religious 
sense, which discovers the world it sees 
to be clothed with divinity. The world is 
not merely what it is for the intellect 
alone; its nisus toward what is higher 
enters into its constitution, and, as im- 
pregnated with this tendency, it affects 
the mind by ways other than cognition, 
though interpretable in the ways of cog- 
nition. The whole world with its real 
tendency to deity stirs in us from the 
depths of our nature a vague endeavor or 
desire which shadows forth its object. 
Then intellect comes into play and dis- 


4W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902), p. 515. 
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covers in detail the characters of this 
object and finds at last what it truly is, 
the tendency of the world forward to- 
ward a new quality. 

James had called this of which Alex- 
ander now speaks an “unseen”’ or ‘‘mys- 
tical” world; but Alexander demurs from 
calling it the former or even the latter. 
For him it is partly seen and partly the 
object of thought; but it is its new qual- 
ity, which is something higher than we 
know, that cannot be seen or under- 
stood, though its presence in reality is 
forced upon us both in philosophical con- 
ception and in the feeling which it evokes 
in us of itself. 

This religious feeling itself suggests the 
notion of God which, when elaborated by 
reflection, is discovered to be that of the 
world big with deity. The world which 
works upon our religious sensibility and 
suggestibility is the actual world, but 
that actual world contains the seed of its 
future, though what future forms it will 
assume is hidden from us, except in so far 
as we can forecast it in spatiotemporal 
terms. As to the assurance of God, it may 
be said that we are assured of other 
minds through social emotion and of 
deity through a different response, the 
religious emotion. Each of them is spe- 
cific to the object it discovers. But faith 
in other minds may be called practical 
assurance; faith in God we may be con- 
tent to describe simply as faith. We are 
sure of one another’s minds because we 
are social beings; but the social instinct 
or tendency is satisfied only by reciprocal 
actions on the part of others. There is no 
such reciprocal action from God, in 
Alexander’s opinion. If we speak, as we 
must, in terms of God’s response to us, 
there is no direct experience of that re- 
sponse except through our own feeling 
that devotion to God or worship carries 
with it its own satisfaction. The universe 


does not answer our prayers by overt 
external actions, as our fellows respond 
to our social approaches to them, except 
in the strength and sustainment which in 
its tendency to deity it gives to our 
minds. (Here Alexander comes as close as 
he ever does to mystical theology.) In 
both cases it is intercourse with the ob- 
ject which discovers it to us, but religious 
intercourse is different from social inter- 
course and is only called such by meta- 
phor. In this respect our faith in God is 
nearer to simple sensation than our as- 
surance of other minds. The assurance of 
God we cannot call surer than our assur- 
ance of other minds; both are equally 
sure but the former is simpler. Moreover, 
being infinite, God has higher and deeper 
attachments in the nature of things—as 
Berkeley recognized. 

Even without the practical revelation 
of God, we can arrive, according to Alex- 
ander, at the postulate of a world tending 
to deity, though we could not discover it 
to be worshipful. The religious criteria of 
the conception of God are that he should 
be greater than man, a “universal” or 
all-inclusive being, different in quality 
from man, and, finally, responsive to 
man, so that he offers us, in W. James’s 
language, ‘‘a solution of our uneasiness,” 
whether that uneasiness is derived from 
our feebleness and finitude or from the 
more intimate sense of our shortcomings 
or even sin. This God would be worthy of 
man’s trust. 

Thus, the religious consciousness at- 
tests the philosophical conception that 
God’s deity is the issue in time of a 
tendency or nisus in the world of which 
our minds and everything else of the na- 
ture of mind are the proximate highest 
outcome—an issue which is dependent 
on the nature of things lower than itself. 

Further, as being the whole universe, 
God is creative, but the distinctive char- 
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acter of deity is not creative but created. 
As representing the whole of space-time, 
he is creative, because time is the moving 
principle that brings out the constant re- 
distribution in the matrix which is equiv- 
alent to the birth of finite forms. Even 
then, it is, properly speaking, space-time 
itself which is the creator and not God. 
The body of God includes all the finites 
which have hitherto been evolved in the 
lapse of time, and what God is creative of 
is not these finites but the next empirical 
quality of deity. It is only when we look 
back and identify God’s body with its 
previous stages and ultimately with 
space-time itself that we can speak of 
him as creator. God himself, i.e., the 
universe as tending to deity, is creative 
only of deity. On the other hand, deity 
owes its being to the pre-existing finites 
with their empirical qualities and is their 
outcome. God then, like all things in the 
universe—for space-time itself is not in 
the universe, whereas God, since his 
deity is a part of the universe, zs in it—is 
in the strictest sense not a creator but a 
creature. Needless to say, he is not a 
creature of imagination or of thought but 
an infinite creature of the universe of 
space-time. When we think of God as 
that to which all things owe their ex- 
istence, we are reversing the order of fact 
and are regarding the universe of space- 
time, which itself created all things, in 
the light of its highest empirical quality, 
which is not first but last in the order of 
generation. The notion of a creator-God 
is, for Alexander, a hybrid blending of 
the creative space-time with the created 
deity. 

Hence God’s body is space-time itself; 
his deity is located in an infinite portion 
of space-time, and it is, in fact, essen- 
tially in process and caught in the general 
movement of time 

The contrast of Alexander’s system 


with that of Spinoza is clarifying. For 
Spinoza, infinite space is an attribute of 
God and extension is part of God’s con- 
stitution; but the other attribute which 
our minds can know of God is not time 
but thought. Hence since time is not an 
essential part of God’s constitution, no 
satisfactory account can be given of how 
finite things come into existence. We un- 
derstand why they are resolved into God 
but not how they issue from him. God is 
the reason or ground of finite things; but 
causality, in the proper sense, which re- 
quires time, subsists only in the con- 
catenation of finite things with one an- 
other, not in their relation to God. Now, 
if in this scheme we substitute time for 
mind, the world of finites arises out of the 
mere restlessness of space-time. Mind 
then becomes nothing but a finite of a 
particular empirical rank. It is true also 
that the God, or substance, which is 
space-time, ceases to be the object of 
worship—that is, ceases as such, with 
mere attributes of space and time, to be 
God. He needs the empirical quality of 
deity. The extent of such modifications 
shows how a great speculative system 
like Spinoza’s is disturbed by the altera- 
tion of a single item. (Alexander sug- 
gests, too, that we consider two illustra- 
tions. In the doctrine of the Platonic 
Timaeus let us introduce time into the 
space of which things are made by the 
creator; or, taking Kant’s conception of 
the pure manifold of intuition, let us con- 
sider what changes are made in it if space 
and time cease to be contributions of the 
mind and forms of sense and are viewed 
as a priori constituents of things.) 


3. THE RELATION OF DEITY AND VALUE 


Religion as a sentiment is thus the 
outgoing of the whole universe in its 
process toward the quality of deity; and, 
just as space is apprehended by intui- 
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tion, sensible qualities by sensation, uni- 
versals by thought, and values by ap- 
preciation, so God is apprehended cogni- 
tively through the religious emotion by 
the assurance we call religious faith.s 

The approach to God may be made in 
various ways: through the phenomena of 
nature, through the pursuit of truth, 
through art, or through morality. All our 
experiences may in their various degrees 
be schoolmasters to teach us the reality 
of God. In its primitive form it is the 
religious sense of awe which is felt in the 
presence of natural powers.° The uni- 
verse in its nisus toward deity acts on the 
mind in a manner more closely allied to 
the affections produced by purely physi- 
cal conditions than to the feeling of good- 
ness or beauty. 

Originally, religion and morality are 
not distinguished from one another but 
are differentiated later.7 However, the 
relation of religion and morality is al- 
ways of the closest. (The late J. Royce 
maintained that the explicit recognition 
of a religious community was Paul’s dis- 
tinctive contribution to the religious 
thought known as Christianity.)* But, 
though religion and morality begin with 
union, and religion always involves con- 
duct, the sentiment of religion and the 

SIt is the problem of the philosophy of religion 
to state in significative terms the cognitive meaning 
of religious emotion or faith. The difficulty of so 
doing is not sufficiently recognized by Alexander, 


who would be criticized, especially by logical 
empiricists, for so simple a statement of the problem. 

6 Cf. J. Oman, The Natural and the Supernatural 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1931). It appears that 
Alexander at times is wont to grant that the world 
of space-time arouses the religious sentiment; his 
real view is that it does not. Precisely it is the world 
as tending toward deity that arouses this sentiment. 

7 As the special sciences were singled out of early 
Greek science, which was synonymous with phi- 
losophy. 

8 The Problem of Christianity (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1913). 


sense of moral value are, in Alexander’s 
view, distinct; they are distinct in far 
greater degree than philosophy is dis- 
tinct from physics which was separated 
out of philosophy. The religious emotion, 
Alexander holds, is as unique and self- 
sufficient as hungry appetite or love. For 
him it constitutes a sentiment which 
arises from a brute or crude conation of 
human nature. Were it not for this senti- 
ment for deity, we should never arrive at 
religion from thinking of the problems 
that arise in our moral life.? But a passion 
for deity being present, it seizes on moral 
and other values, treating them as condi- 
tions of the enjoyment of itself and offer- 
ing a solution of the problems which they 
present. This brute instinct or tendency 
impels us toward the being in front of us, 
the quality of deity. 

This deity is not a value but a quality. 
Deity belongs to the order of perfection 
rather than of value. God is for us the 
highest being in the universe. When God 
is considered in terms of value, the old 
problems of good and evil, etc., are force- 
fully felt; but, if the whole universe is, as 
in Alexander’s conception, the body of 
God, this difficulty does not arise, for 
good and evil are present there together. 
Yet he hastens to say that deity is on the 
side of goodness. Deity is a type of per- 
fection transcending human goodness or 
truth or beauty, and any lower form of 
valuable life; and it is different in its 
quality. To call God himself good is, if 
we think of his deity, a wholly inade- 
quate designation, only legitimate be- 
cause we use human terms and because 
we mean by it that God is the highest 
perfection. But if we are thinking of God 
as the whole world with a soul of deity, 


9For the view which Alexander denies, cf. 
W. G. de Burgh, From Morality to Religion (Lon- 
don: MacDonald & Evans, 1938). 
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he is neither good nor evil, for in his body 
he includes both. Yet, though as deity 
God is beyond good and evil, his deity is 
on the side of goodness. 

Space-time itself, by virtue of its own 
nisus, elaborates without forethought a 
“hierarchy of ministration” which, if it 
were produced by mind, would imply a 
past and all-wise forethought or provi- 
dence. Deity is the distinctive quality of 
the higher type of perfection in this 
hierarchical line of forms. (Alexander 
practically repeats the position of Aris- 
totle in his scala universi. The “how” of 
the hierarchy—not to speak of its ‘‘why”’ 
—Alexander finds insoluble.) 

If it can be said in disagreement to 
Alexander’s view concerning the good 
and evil problem that, after all, evil 
exists and, since the world is the body of 
God, evil cannot be dismissed from the 
nature of God, Alexander is prepared to 
assert that he is not declaring that evil 
does not exist in God—on the contrary, 
it is maintained to exist there—but he is 
only declaring that God’s deity is on the 
side of good and not on the side of evil. 
The reason for this difficult conception is 
necessarily seen in that God is infinite, 
whereas the beings in the struggle out of 
which the distinction between good and 
bad and all other values is born are finite. 
As a healthy body, to go further, puts 
away from itself its disused or dead parts, 
so there is a space “outside” into which 
the excrements (of evil) can be dis- 
charged and maintain an independent 
existence. But, since God is infinite, there 
isno extrusion possible beyond his limits; 
there is no space outside him. 

Deity in the universe as a whole is like 
life in a healthy body. All values are con- 
served in God’s deity. Hence, religion is 
not primarily faith in the conservation of 
values but faith in deity—or in God with 


the quality of deity—and deity is seen to 
be in the line of value. But, since the 
religious sense is something more primi- 
tive and crude, it needs to be described 
as it actually is experienced, not as it is 
reflected about. In its essence religious 
sentiment is not a matter of value or ap- 
preciation. It is a crude recognition by, 
and on the part of, a mind that there is 
something with a distinctive quality 
above its own distinctive quality of 
mind. It is like the apprehension of color 
or life, except that we cannot say what 
the new quality is really like, for it is not 
revealed to sense or thought. Alexan- 
der, despite the condemnation this 
statement would bring from both em- 
piricist and idealist philosophies of reli- 
gion, asserts that we are only sure that 
the new quality is there—at least po- 
tentially. 

Thus, as to the relation of deity and 
value: deity is the outcome of the on- 
ward sweep of all that is persistent and 
counts in the economy of the world. 
Human values are but the apex of all 
movement. (For deity is, even for reflec- 
tion, not merely the conservation of what 
is precious to us but of what is precious to 
itself everywhere.) Value means, in its 
simplest terms, that the individual or 
type, any function of which is valuable, 
is not self-dependent but in its inde- 
pendence belongs to the whole space- 
time of which it is a complex. Every 
being has value or unvalue as part of the 
whole space-time; it has the nisus to a 
higher form in so far as it contributes to 
the general nisus of the world. Here, 
again, in Alexander the Aristotelian 
point of view emerges, which is seen in 
more detailed analysis in recent times in 
the work of A. N. Whitehead."® Men of 


10 Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929). 
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transcendent gifts of perfection are thus 
in their degree examples of this nisus. 
(The ordinary theism, therefore, with its 
postulates concerning human intermedi- 
aries between us and God, conceives God 
as endowed with deity actually attained, 
and it acts consistently in believing the 
intermediator to be more than man, i.e., 
human and divine at once; it purchases 
consistency, however, at the cost of inter- 
posing the conception of a miraculous 
person in the world.)™ 

Value is, in the sense above indicated, 
conserved in deity; but we must recog- 
nize withal that not in deity but in God 
unvalues also are contained, not merely 
badness and ugliness and error, but, in 
the end, all impermanent forms of finite 
existence. The evil is a reality and has its 
finite existence, but by being resolved 
into the infinite whole out of which it 
sprang it undergoes alteration into value. 
Here the Hegelian trend in Alexander 
merges with the view exemplified in 
Royce and in more elaborate form in 
Whitehead. Perishing in the form of 
evil, ugliness, and wickedness, these 
finite realities are used up in a changed 
form for the purposes of deity. There is 
here, according to Alexander, a kind of 
purgation whereby God “unmakes to 
remake.”* Deity is then neither good 
nor evil nor a value but a new perfection 
in which, so long as it is infinite and 
ideal, there is no distinction of values. 
But God, considered as his body, con- 
tains both evil and good, though as a 


™ For the Christian view cf. E. Brunner, The 
Mediator (London: Lutterworth Press, 1934). 


2 One might ask how, since on Alexander’s view 
space-time acts without forethought; and why not 
indeed the reverse—of good altered into evil? White- 
head’s principle of concretion, or God, indicates the 
presence in the universe of an actual entity capable of 
selection; in this way he makes Alexander’s conten- 
tion more defensible. 


whole he is neither, since terms of value 
belong only to finites. 

In this problem of value we commit a 
theoretical fault, in Alexander’s view, by 
emancipating God from time. Instead of 
asking why evil exists, we should know 
that God’s deity sustains our goodness 
and discards our evil; thus the question 
is reversed. We should really see that 
God is helpless to prevent evil, for his 
deity is the outgrowth of good, and God 
does not foresee the evil or the good, but, 
in so far as he is equivalent to the whole 
world, he is himself the theater of the 
contest between value and unvalue. No 
theoretic consideration sustains the be- 
lief in a God who precedes his universe. 
Thus, for example, design is the effect of 
time, successive forms making use of 
their predecessors and perishing if they 
cannot. (This is an adumbration of 
Whitehead’s concrescent process.) Evil 
is, again, like discord; discord and the 
passage in which it occurs are alike 
music. There is no resolution of discord 
(which is evil) on the level on which both 
good and evil exist. Resolution is effected 
on the higher level. The evil remains 
done, but by perishing in its evil form it 
may subserve deity. The discord remains 
a discord, but it does not enter into the 
higher quality, as such, as an ingredient. 
In this view Alexander (and Whitehead, 
cf. his Preface to Process and Reality) 
exemplifies certain phases of absolute 
idealism.*$ 

The attempt at the betterment of 
things which we make is of course at 
once implicated. This attempt is im- 
planted in us by the space-time out of 
which we are precipitated and secures 
the deity to which the world is tending. 


13 For the most aggressive alternative view cf. 
W. James, A Pluralistic Universe (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1909). 
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The conservation of value is attained in 
fact but not through the persistence of 
one valuable individual; rather this is 
done through the conservation of his 
ideal. The persistence of our human 
effort as a whole, however, is doing the 
work of preparing deity “in God’s good 
time’’—and place. 

As to the question of pain suffered by 
God, pain exists in God’s body as moral 
evil itself, but in God’s deity there is no 
pain, nor anything corresponding to it; 
there is, according to Alexander, no 
pleasure there either. For pain and pleas- 
ure belong to the organic order, especial- 
ly in the case of ourselves. Yet, following 
Aristotle, Alexander would say that 
God, not his deity, enjoys continuous 
pleasure. 

In sum, deity is a quality different 
from spirit, while it owes its existence to 
the travail of the world which has 
reached the level of spirit. Deity is sub- 
ject, so long as it is the infinite deity of 
God, to no distinction of evil or good or 
of any other values. It depends on values 
and is in the line of what is good but is 
itself a perfection not contrasted with 
imperfection. Values are conserved by 
the beings which think in their language. 
Alexander disagrees with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s statement that there is a power 
not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness; he says that, if the power which 
makes for righteousness is not ourselves, 
there is no other power which makes for 
righteousness. God is the power, how- 
ever, that makes for deity. It is because 
we ourselves make for righteousness that 
we have faith in this further nisus of the 
universe and are sustained by that senti- 
ment so as to derive help from it in doing 
righteousness. Our minds and the values 
they create do not end the series of em- 
pirical values. Our virtue is only part of 


the presupposition on which depends the 
emergence of the next higher quality to 
mind which we call deity. 


II. SUMMARY, EVALUATION, AND 
CRITIQUE OF ALEXANDER’S 
POSITION 


Alexander’s work constitutes a cou- 
rageous, a generally definite, and quite 
original theology or philosophy of reli- 
gion. His view of deity is unique. It is 
defined in terms of the principle of emer- 
gence, according to which nature rises to 
successively higher and superimposed 
levels.74 Although the human mind is 
thus far pre-eminent, the principle of 
emergence implies higher levels beyond, 
which will be related to the human mind 
as this, in turn, is related to body. Deity 
is this prospective superiority viewed 
from below, and God is the supreme 
eminence or infinite being, viewed with 
reverent expectancy by man. 

Surveying his work, we note that 
space and time have no reality apart 
from each other but are aspects or at- 
tributes of one reality, space-time or mo- 
tion.*® This is the stuff of all existents, 
that of which they are composed; and it 
breaks up of itself into these complexes 
within the one all-embracing stuff. Any 
portion of it—any space-time—possesses 
certain fundamental features which 
therefore belong to every existent gener- 
ated within the universe of space-time. 
These fundamental pervasive features of 
things are the categories. Besides these 
features things possess quality (not a 
category) which is an empirical feature 


4A view which is elaborated by Lloyd Morgan 
(see his Emergent Evolution [London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1923] and other works) and which led 
him to acknowledge Alexander as one of his masters. 


8 Motion is a synonym for space-time in Alexan- 
der’s cosmology. 
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of things. Qualities form a hierarchy, the 
quality of each level of existence being 
identical with a certain complexity” or 
collocation of elements on the next lower 
level. The quality performs to its equiva- 
lent lower existence the office which mind 
performs to its neural basis. Mind and 
body do but exemplify, therefore, the 
relation which holds universally. Ac- 
cordingly, time is the mind of space, and 
any quality is the mind of its object; or, 
speaking more accurately, mind and any 
other quality are the different distinctive 
complexities of time which exist as quali- 
ties. As existents within space-time, 
minds enter into various relations of a 
perfectly general character with other 
things and with one another. (This is the 
mark at once attesting Alexander’s real- 
istic and generally anti-idealistic posi- 
tion.) This accounts for the familiar fea- 
tures of mental life: knowing, freedom, 
values, etc. In the hierarchy of qualities 
the next higher quality to the highest is 
deity. God is the whole universe engaged 
in the process toward the emergence of 
this new quality, and religion is the senti- 
ment in which we are drawn toward God 
and are caught in the movement of the 
world to this higher level. This last con- 
ception is in accord with the closing 
sentences of H. Bergson’s The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion,” in 
which he views the universe as a machine 
for the creating of finite gods. 

The naturalistic theology Alexander 
offers is not without fascination for reli- 
gious speculation. He has given it seri- 
ously yet not dogmatically, but rather in 
the casual spirit in which Whitehead has 
presented his similar cosmology in Proc- 
ess and Reality. It savors of something of 

6 Morgan (op. cit., pp. 18-19) speaks of it asa 


new mode of relatedness. 


11 New York: H. Holt & Co., 1935. 


that ‘“‘overbelief” in which W. James so 
often and so deliberately indulged. Spe- 
cifically, his comprehensive and _sys- 
tematic work has provided religious 
thought with an intellectual foundation 
for a naturalistic theism such as is em- 
braced by F. R. Tennant in England and 
H. N. Wieman in the United States. On 
this view God is known in human life and 
in nature at large as that complex of in- 
teractions on which we depend and to 
whose essential structure men must con- 
form if the maximum possible value is to 
be realized in human experience. Ob- 
viously, the details of this essential struc- 
ture cannot be demonstrated in advance. 
God, as a principle of progressive in- 
tegration making for the greatest human 
good, is, in Whitehead’s phrase, “the 
lure for feeling in each emergent occa- 
sion, the eternal guide of desire.”** God 
for us, then, is the whole universe as 
pregnant with and straining toward the 
quality of deity. What this quality is we 
cannot know, because it lies beyond our 
present experience; but we can know its 
relation to the quality of mind out of 
which it will emerge, since that is the 
same as the relation with which we are 
already familiar in the emergence of life 
out of matter and mind out of life. 
Now, since the universe with its nisus 
toward deity is also the God of religious 
consciousness and worship, on Alex- 
ander’s view, we can and should par- 
ticipate in the effort of God to bring 
deity into existence. Like James, Alex- 
ander believes that we should be fellow- 
workers with God. Thus, the religious 
sentiment which is directed to God is 
active as well as worshipful; it unites 
with the object of its adoration in the 


18 Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 521 ff.; see also the 
same author’s Religion in the Making (New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 88-99. 
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creation of value. This statement re- 
quires the comment further that, al- 
though in some respects Alexander’s view 
of God is pantheistic—since it regards 
God as in a sense comprising the whole 
existing universe—yet Alexander is right 
in his insistence that his view is theistic, 
at least to the extent that it recognizes us 
to be finite individuals who have our in- 
dependent consciousness and that we are 
distinct from God even when in com- 
munion with him in religious experience. 


Thus, God is immanent in the sense that 
he is present everywhere and he is tran- 
scendent in his forward reach to the 
attainment of deity. We cannot hold 
deity responsible for the evil now in the 
world because deity does not yet exist. 
We are to some extent responsible for 
what deity will be, i-e., for what good 
there will be in the world in the future. 
God and we, in unison, can make the 
world better and effect the emergence of 
deity. 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON PROFESSOR WIEMAN’S NEW BOOK 


HERBERT H. FARMER* 


HAVE found it somewhat disturbing to 

read Professor Wieman’s new book, The 
Source of Human Good, in the midst of our 
theological and religious situation in Britain 
today. It is entirely superfluous to say that 
it was always good reading, and in many 
ways very profitable reading. Here were the 
penetrating and careful thought, the sinewy 
and supple prose style, the steady refusal to 
run away from facts—which the distin- 
guished name and past work of the author 
led one to expect. Moreover, here was a 
viewpoint (again it is superfluous to say) 
which not only claimed to be Christian, but 
also plainly was Christian in its general tem- 
per and in many of its ethical insights. And 
yet one had to admit that there was scarcely 
a single point at which the author touched 
upon fundamental issues of Christian belief 
and doctrine where one found one’s self in 
any other than almost total disagreement 
with him—where, indeed, one did not feel 
that he had come nigh to plucking out the 
very heart of the Christian faith. Not that 
one would wish to attach undue importance 
to one’s own personal differences with Pro- 
fessor Wieman, but the trath is that there is 
scarcely one amongst British theologians— 
I hope this is not too sweeping a generaliza- 
tion—who would not feel exactly the same, 
despite their many differences from one 
another on other issues. 

No one, of course, would expect, or wish, 
Christian theologians wholly to agree even 
upon fundamentals, but, unless there can be 


* Professor Herbert H. Farmer occupies the chair 
of Christian theology at Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, England, formerly filled by his teacher, John 
Oman. Earlier he taught theology at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut, and has 
visited the United States several times as lecturer and 


preacher. Among his writings are Experience of 
God (1929), The World and God (1935), The Servant 


of the Word (1942), and Towards Belief in God (1943). 
* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 


a greater harmony than this, the very word 
“Christian” bids fair to become so ambigu- 
ous as to be worse than useless, with the re- 
sult that the message must lose a good deal 
of its power to do what Professor Wieman 
is so anxious that it should do, namely, 
afford guidance and inspiration to a scien- 
tific and technological age confronted by the 
crisis of the release of atomic energy. More- 
over, one has the uncomfortable feeling that 
so deep a cleavage between Professor Wie- 
man’s theology and that of what I take to be 
the majority of British (not to mention Con- 
tinental) theologians is only possible be- 
cause of a wider and more inclusive cleav- 
age which has repercussions in other direc- 
tions as well, namely, that between the 
whole ethos of the United States and Britain 
—a cleavage which one ardently wishes to 
see lessened, and to the lessening of which 
one has hoped the deep unities of Christian 
thought and experience in the two countries 
would contribute much. If one says that 
only in the United States could a translation 
of Christian belief into the idiom of Bergson 
and Whitehead, such as Professor Wieman 
presents us, expect to pass muster either as 
legitimate rendering of the Christian faith 
or as a gospel for a desperately perplexed 
and bitterly suffering humanity, that is not 
meant as a depreciatory judgment either 
upon the United States or upon Professor 
Wieman. It does no more than state a fact 
which has implications other than theologi- 
cal ones. 

One gets the impression that Professor 
Wieman is himself more than a little uneasy 
about the deep and increasing cleavage be- 
tween his own teaching and the main trends 
of theological thought today not only in 
Britain but also, I judge, in his own country. 
This uneasiness is shown by a certain note of 
asperity which creeps into the otherwise 
tolerant urbanity of his pages, when he com- 
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ments on some of the views he rejects (more 
than once labeled ‘‘neo-orthodox’”’—a name 
which, owing to certain “feeling” overtones 
it has already acquired, has become useless 
for serious thought). It is also shown by a 
tendency to caricature opposed views, as 
though the author were under an uncon- 
scious impulse to escape their real weight by 
making them appear other than they are. 
Thus, on page 81, the doctrine of the divine 
omnipotence in relation to evil and the doc- 
trine of the eschatological interpretation 
of history, to which it is related, are sketched 
and dismissed with a brevity that is mani- 
festly unfair to their real meaning and force. 
“According to neo-orthodoxy,” writes Pro- 
fessor Wieman, “this blissful outcome [i.e., 
the final victory of God’s will] is postponed 
to ‘the end of history,’ whatever that may 
mean.” Apart from the fact that the escha- 
tological interpretation of history is integral 
to the New Testament, Professor Wieman 
ought not to dismiss it either with a label 
like “neo-orthodox” or with a slightly con- 
temptuous phrase like “‘whatever that may 
mean.” Professor Wieman is as capable as 
anyone else, and infinitely more capable 
than most, of grasping what the concept of 
the “‘end of history”’ means in the thought 
of a powerful thinker like Berdyaev (to 
mention only one), even if he cannot ac- 
cept it; and he really owes it to the many 
readers who look to him for light and leading 
to give them a clearer notion of what is at 
stake, or at least to convey to them that the 
view is not altogether unworthy of serious 
thought. Similarly, on page 93 (also in re- 
spect to the doctrine of the divine omnipo- 
tence in relation to evil) we have the state- 
ment that all other views (i.e., other than 
the author’s own view that evil is an ulti- 
mate and that we can have no assurance 
that the creative power of good will win the 
victory over it) represent evil as a domesti- 
cated animal “kept in a pen by the Almighty 
to do what the power of good may require of 
It until the time comes when it shall be 
slaughtered.’’ That the problem of retaining 
the full reality of evil (demanded by the 


moral consciousness) along with the sover- 


\ 
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eignty of God (demanded by the religious 
consciousness) is a most difficult one for 
philosophical theology nobody will question; 
but the statement just quoted is surely both 
too sweeping and also something of a carica- 
ture of the view he rejects. The same prob- 
lem is dismissed, on page 87, as a “‘pseudo- 
problem,” i.e., one which arises because 
people are not out “to find the truth but to 
find some way, by hook or by crook, to 
hold fast to a belief when evidence is in- 
sufficient to support it.” I shall revert at the 
end to the question of evidence in relation 
to Professor Wieman’s own considerable 
religious faith, but meanwhile my point is 
that here is another example of the impres- 
sion, which the author more than once gives, 
of setting on one side much too easily views 
which have a smack of orthodoxy. In this 
particular instance the argument could as 
well be made to run in the opposite direc- 
tion: it might be suggested that Professor 
Wieman’s solution of a problem with which 
some of the greatest religious souls have 
wrestled often on the very edge of an abyss 
of despair (the solution, namely, of discard- 
ing altogether the notion of the divine 
sovereignty) is a pseudo-solution for it does 
not do justice to the dilemma of the religious 
consciousness as it confronts the frightful 
ambiguities of human life. 

One of the things I found puzzling on the 
first reading of Professor Wieman’s book I 
now see probably takes us to the heart of the 
issue between him and so many other Chris- 
tian theologians today. More than once he 
gives the impression (e.g., on pages 37, 180) 
that, in his insistence on men finding and 
co-operating with God (or, in Professor Wie- 
man’s terminology, the “creative event”’) 
within the historic process, he is in effect de- 
fending the Hebraic and biblical view 
against a Greek view which tends to put the 
eternal out of relation with the temporal al- 
together. The latter view, Professor Wie- 
man holds, has subtly influenced the 
thought of contemporary ‘“neo-orthodox”’ 
transcendentalists who “are blinded to the 
way of salvation laid open in the temporal 
process. Seduced by the Greek idol of eter- 
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nity, they cannot find the living God in time 
as revealed in Christ and the Hebrew proph- 
ets.”” Nevertheless, Professor Wieman, while 
thus claiming to defend Hebraism, is him- 
self aware how much in other directions he 
departs from it. As early as page g he 
frankly states that he rejects once and for all 
the transcendentalism of the Hebrew view of 
God, and as the book goes on we find that he 
rejects a good deal more as well, e.g., the 
thought of God as personal (except as a use- 
ful mythological symbol in worship), as 
omnipotent, as finally victorious in His sov- 
ereign purpose of good. All this is a very 
large inroad on the Hebraic and biblical 
view, so large, indeed, that one wonders 
how much that is really essential is left. Yet 
Professor Wieman, as I have said, is ready at 
times to suggest that he is defending the es- 
sence of that view against the so-called 
“neo-orthodox” theologians! It is difficult to 
know who were intended by this last phrase, 
but I would have supposed that most of 
them would claim that they desire nothing 
more than to establish in Christian theology 
the primacy of the biblical revelation and 
the biblical categories. 

Here, I repeat, is probably the crux. Pro- 
fessor Wieman frankly rejects, or transforms 
out of all recognition, affirmations which are 
central, according to the Scripture records, 
in the mind of Christ (whom Professor 
Wieman apparently in some sense regards 
as normative—see pages 39-44, 216-17) and 
which have been intimately bound up with 
Christian experience, belief, and theology 
all down the ages. Yet he claims also to be 
preserving the real essence of Christianity at 
all vital points and, indeed, to be presenting 
it in the only form which can bring it effec- 
tively to bear on human life in this scientific 
and technological era. With this motive in 
seeking to do the latter all must sympathize, 
but the difficult question lurks in the back- 
ground all the time—how much of the New 
Testament and of the main stream of Chris- 
tian theology, which all down the ages has 
looked to the New Testament as some kind 
of norm of Christian faith and life, can we 
reject without forfeiting, on any legitimate 


use of terms, the right to the name Chris. 
tian, and without, in fact, destroying its 
distinctive relevance to man’s predicament 
both now and at any time. Behind this lies 
the more general question of what are the 
proper sources and norms of a specifically 
Christian theology. It is because these ques- 
tions remain in the background of Professor 
Wieman’s whole discussion that his thought 
at times seems so arbitrary and unconvinc- 
ing. 

We may illustrate the point by reference 
to Professor Wieman’s exposition, on pages 
39-44, of the origin of the Christian faith 
and the Christian fellowship in Jesus Christ 
and in the events associated with him. We 
are invited to “look at these originative 
events of our traditional religion, endeavor- 
ing to see them as naively and objectively 
as possible.” But the “naive and objective 
seeing”’ proves to be a translation of the said 
events into the not very naive and some- 
what obscure terms of Professor Wieman’s 
own brand of Bergsonian and Whiteheadian 
philosophy—qualitative meaning, creative 
event with its subevents, and so on. No- 
where in this account is there any mention 
of that which was in fact (if the records are 
to be trusted at all) quite central in the per- 
sonal life of Jesus and in the impact he made 
upon men, namely, his profound and unique 
filial consciousness of God as transcendent 
personal will of righteousness and love. This 
completely disappears in Professor Wie- 
man’s account. Now the question I am rais- 
ing is whether we can possibly regard as 
satisfactory, as objective, an account of a 
religious experience on the superlatively 
high level on which, on any view, we must 
believe Jesus to have lived, which presents 
it in terms such as (if it is not bold to say so) 
Jesus himself would repudiate as inade- 
quate. For how could Jesus possibly accept 
an account which makes no mention of the 
transcendent Holy Father to whom he 
prayed in Gethsemane? 

Of course, if we have already committed 
ourselves to a philosophy of “newer natural- 
ism” (p. 6), then we have no option, if we 
want to keep a place for Jesus at all, but to 
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translate his thought and teaching and per- 
sonal life into terms of that philosophy, 
that is to say, into terms which nobody, 
least of all the New Testament writers, 
would recognize as bearing anything more 
than a remote and esoteric resemblance to 
them. We are bound, for example, to equate 
the Heavenly Father with the purely imma- 
nental creative event. But then why adopt 
such a naturalism? The answer which Pro- 
fessor Wieman would give to this question 
is, I suppose, that such a philosophy is 
forced upon us by the rational-empirical 
methods and findings of science. Only by 
boldly and radically conforming Chris- 
tianity to those methods and findings, and 
to the immanentist philosophy which they 
are held to imply, can we hope to make re- 
ligion, and, in particular, that manifestation 
of it which is livingly at work in the Chris- 
tian tradition, effective in this scientific- 
technological age. Professor Wieman is, in- 
deed, himself quite clear that secular sci- 
ence and philosophy cannot themselves 
provide a faith for the new atomic age; but 
he is equally sure, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, that faith, whatever be its source, 
must submit to the censorship of science and 
be rigorously pruned of anything not ‘“‘open 
to rational-empirical research and to service 
by modern technology.” But even if we 
grant, as we must, the necessity of trying to 
bring the Christian faith and the sort of 
world which we know, or appear to know, 
through science and technology into some 
sort of unified world view, the question re- 
mains: What are the limits to which we can 
properly allow elements which have, as a 
matter of historical fact, always been cen- 
tral in the Christian sources and tradition to 
be eliminated or transformed? In other 
words, are there, or are there not, any fixed 
data in the Christian faith by which it is de- 
fined, and which, whatever problems they 
raise, must be regarded as determinative of 
our philosophy as Christian thinkers? 

I would myself regard as indispensable to 
any world view rightly entitled to the name 
of Christian two things at least which Pro- 
fessor Wieman rejects. The first is the notion 


of transcendence as applied to God—though 
I must add at once it must be a biblical no- 
tion of transcendence, i.e., one which does 
not exclude the activity of God within the 
time-process. The second is the notion of the 
personal as applied to God—though I must 
add again, that it must be in harmony with 
the biblical view that God is apprehended as 
personal through his own self-disclosing en- 
counter with the will of men in the events of 
history. Professor Wieman rejects these 
views on the basis of a philosophy adopted 
on general grounds. But why not try to 
think out a philosophy which does not 
reject them, one which takes the basic bibli- 
cal categories and truths with at least as 
much seriousness as one takes the basic cate- 
gories and truths of contemporary science? 
This may be the harder course; certainly I 
would not minimize the magnitude of the 
problems involved: but at least we shall be 
saved from what I have ventured to call 
pseudo-solutions which do not do justice to 
the full reach and depth of the Christian 
revelation and experience, as well as from 
introducing an intolerable confusion into the 
use of the term Christian itself. Christian- 
ity, as Whitehead has well said, is a religion 
in search of a philosophy: but surely it is its 
distinctive quality as religion which is the 
prime datum and must determine the phi- 
losophy. The philosophy must not be al- 
lowed to alter it into something radically 
other than it always has been. Professor 
Wieman’s book gives one the impression of 
a philosophy in search of a religion and that 
for more or less accidental reasons it has 
found something which bears a slight re- 
semblance to historic Christianity. 

It is Professor Wieman’s failure to give 
adequate place to the personal which in my 
judgment raises the gravest demurrer as to 
its status as a Christian philosophy or theol- 
ogy, as well as to its power to speak to the 
deepest needs of our impersonalized civili- 
zation. The most that he concedes is that 
one aspect, or subevent, of the creative 
event is always increased community be- 
tween persons and that it is therefore natu- 
ral for “ordinary Christians” to think of the 
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creative event as though it were personal. 
He concedes, also, that even extraordinary 
Christians who “know through intellectual 
analysis that a person is always a creature 
and that therefore personality cannot char- 
acterize the nature of the creator” may find 
the mythical symbol of person or personality 
“indispensable for the practice of worship 
and private devotion.” On this I venture to 
make three comments. 


1. A theology which does not come to 
grips in a more thoroughgoing way than 
Professor Wieman’s with the new line of 
thought concerning the personal which has 
been recently opened up in what has come 
to be called the “I-thou” philosophy is sure- 
ly improperly ignoring a whole area of rele- 
vant and profound contemporary thought. 
One gets the impression in reading these 
pages that Professor Wieman’s position, 
whatever may be true of its scientific and 
philosophic bases and affiliations, is, con- 
sidered as Christian theology, a trifle be- 
hind the times. 

2. The notion of mythical symbolism as 
applied to the Christian ascription of per- 
sonal nature to God needs more thorough- 
going analysis than Professor Wieman gives 
to it in these pages. In what way is it really 
possible to ascribe, say, love to God and to 
commit one’s self to him as such in trustful 
and joyous devotion, while denying that 
personality can characterize his being? 
Mythical symbolism, whatever place there 
may be for it in Christian thought and de- 
votion (and I am far from denying that it 
has a place) surely at this crucial point be- 
comes an “as if’ fictionalism, which, in so 
far as it is clearly realized, is destructive of 
the worship and devotion it is called upon to 
support. I suspect that, as Edwyn Bevan 
has suggested in his Gifford Lectures (Sym- 
bolism and Belief, p. 300), that the lurking 
error here is a too easy transference to the 
sphere of the personal of ideas and prin- 
ciples wrought out primarily in relation to 
inanimate nature. In other words, in his 
anxiety to do justice to the scientific and 
technological world, Professor Wieman has 
failed to do justice to the personal. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to quote 
Bevan at length. He says: 

It may be that everything which has been 
said to show the unsatisfactoriness of the corre- 
spondence theory of truth, the contention that 
any idea which Science forms of the ultimate 
constitution of the material world is not to be 
supposed to correspond with a reality existing 
apart from the human mind, but to be merely 
a hypothesis for practice, which turns out ac- 
cording to expectation when we act as if the 
hypothesis were true—it may be that this holds 
good in regard to inanimate nature. But the 
moment one comes to the world of conscious 
Spirit, every theory of truth except the corre- 
spondence theory becomes absurd. If one thinks 
of the anxiety of the lover to know whether the 
person he aspires to win really loves him, it is 
precisely the question whether an idea in his 
mind, the image of the other person’s state of 
mind, really corresponds with fact existing 
independently of his mind which torments him. 
What would the lover say if we told him not to 
be so concerned about reality apart from his 
mind; it would be enough for him to act as if the 
person in question loved him? .... Does she 
really—really, apart from anything I may think 
—care for me? What really are her thoughts in 
themselves, her way of regarding me in herself? 
—that is his insistent cry. My belief about 
another human spirit, about what that spirit 
now thinks or feels or has experienced in the 
past is essentially belief about a reality existing 
apart from my own mind. And the desire to 
know the truth in this sense is raised to its 
greatest intensity in love. But it is the char- 
acteristics of love between human beings which 
must be our best guide to belief about the 
Reality which reaches beyond man if the 
Reality surrounding man is spiritual. 

That is why a religious man must feel it 
wholly inadequate if you tell him to act as if 
there were a God who cared for goodness, who 
loved and judged him. He cannot be satisfied 
unless he believes that there really is a God who 
cares for goodness, who loves and judges him. 

3. Professor Wieman calls upon us again 
and again for a great act of self-commitment 
in faith to the “creative event.” In propor- 
tion as such self-commitment is made, the 
creative process will be able to lift us all to 
higher and richer values, and we shall be 
saved from the destruction which threatens 
us through the release of atomic energy. 
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But it seems to me quite doubtful whether 
the very impersonalized picture of the crea- 
tive process with which Professor Wieman’s 
“newer naturalism” presents us is really cal- 
culated to evoke and sustain such a total 
self-commitment as he asks for: indeed the 
reverse would seem to be true. Professor 
Wieman himself draws an impressive pic- 
ture (p. 115) of the sense of the sheer futility 
of existence which besets the modern man. 
“All is vanity—vanity and vexation of spir- 
it; all comes to nothing in the end or else 
turns to evil. Therefore, what is the use of 
it all?” To believe “that there is, beyond 
this temporal world a ‘superhistorical real- 
ity’ which assures the ultimate meaning and 
worth of human existence, despite all ap- 
pearances to the contrary” is, according to 
Professor Wieman “blind credulity forced 
by despair.” The only right way out is 
through “absolute commitment to an im- 
manent creativity which can always be 
trusted to bring forth richer good beyond 
the human vision of any time.” But, in view 
of the chill impersonality of the immanent 
creativity as Professor Wieman conceives it 
(barring the one concession, above referred 
to, that if we find it helpful we may think of 
the creative event as if it were personal) ; in 
view of the very ambiguous evidence af- 
forded by the historical process so far (and 
not least in our own time) as to the bringing 
forth of richer good; in view of the fact that, 
as Professor Wieman holds, the law of en- 
tropy may issue at some far distant date in 
the destruction of all created good, that 
there is, in any case, no assurance that good 
will finally conquer evil, that there is no 


ground for any kind of confident belief in 
the survival of the human person beyond 
death—in view of all this, to ask for the sort 
of self-commitment Professor Wieman has 
in mind strikes me as asking for the impos- 
sible so far as average, and even higher than 
average, human nature is concerned. In- 
deed, it strikes me as asking for the un- 
reasonable. So total a commitment cannot 
be evoked in a person by a universe whose 
ultimate nature is so ambiguously related 
to the fact of persons. And, in any case, if 
such a total self-commitment is achieved by 
some heroic souls, how is it to be distin- 
guished from “‘the blind credulity forced by 
despair” which Professor Wieman ascribes 
to other types of faith? That Professor Wie- 
man’s faith—and the faith for which he calls 
—soars far beyond the empirical evidence 
is no fault in it; being faith, it could not 
very well do anything else: but my point is 
that the philosophic scheme, with which he 
seeks to give faith some rational basis, is 
such that (so soon as its full import is 
grasped, particularly in those horrible per- 
sonal situations which most challenge faith 
and which have been all too familiar to 
many in recent years on this side of the At- 
lantic) it must inevitably cripple faith and 
bring it crashing to the earth in a ruinous de- 
spair. May we not apply, with some slight 
verbal alteration, the words which Balfour 
used many years ago now concerning the 
philosophy of Bergson (to which Professor 
Wieman owes so much)—that there is a 
serious incongruity between the substance 
of such a philosophy and the sentiments 
which its author asks us to associate with it? 
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THE REVISED STANDARD NEW TESTAMENT 


ALLEN WIKGREN* 


OR some time there has been a recog- 
F nized need for a revision of the English 
Bible which would prove generally accept- 
able for ecclesiastical usage and would also 
profitably employ the pertinent data arising 
from manuscript discovery, progress in the 
science of textual criticism, better editions 
of Hebrew, Greek, versional, and patristic 
texts, new linguistic studies, investigations 
of historical backgrounds, etc., which have 
come about since the Revised Version was 
published. The Revised Version itself has 
been unable to replace the King James 
Bible for a number of reasons, among which 
may be mentioned the veneration that had 
become attached to the latter, the natural 
promotion of the uncopyrighted ‘“author- 
ized” version by publishers, and the fact 
that the Revised Version itself, though of 
far greater textual accuracy than the King 
James, was couched in what was for its day 
an artificial and often unidiomatic diction. 
One reviewer, indeed, claimed that it was 
more antique than the King James in at 
least 549 places!" And the King James was 
already somewhat antique when first pub- 
lished, since it also greatly depended upon 
previous editions for a phraseology which 
ultimately and extensively goes back to 
William Tyndale’s New Testament of 1525.? 

* Dr. Wikgren took his doctorate in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1932, and he has taught in 
the Divinity School since 1941. Previous writing 
has been concerned with the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and teaching and present publication inter- 
ests involve the areas of translation and of Koine 
Greek. A chapter on the Revised Standard New 
Testament will appear in The Bible Today and To- 
morrow, soon to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 


*Samuel Hemphill, A History of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament (London: Elliot 
Stock, 1906), p. 85. 


2 See Charles Butterworth, The Literary Lineage 
of the King James Bible (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1941). 


For Coverdale, who made Tyndale’s work in 
the New Testament and the Old Testament 
the basis of his 1535 edition of the English 
Bible, was himself responsible for the revi- 
sion of 1539 known as the Great Bible or 
Cranmer’s Bible, and this in turn became 
the basis of the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, the 
second edition of which (1572) was con- 
servatively revised into what became the 
third “authorized” or King James Bible, 
The last, as is well known, was also greatly 
influenced by other sources, particularly the 
Geneva Version, the Bible of Shakespeare 
and of the Puritan Pilgrims, which con- 
tinued to be the chief rival of the ecclesiasti- 
cally supported text and which was not dis- 
placed for another seventy-five years or so. 
Of course, there has been no lack of 
translations, especially of the New Testa- 
ment, which have sought to exploit the new 
knowledge alluded to above and to produce 
a text in modern English or American idiom. 
But these modern-speech versions, excellent 
as some of them are, have been private or 
semiprivate ventures and have not received 
general ecclesiastical sanction or support. 
Naturally, also, they are unacceptable to 
those who when they say Bible mean the 
King James Version. 
The Revised Standard Version represents 
a revision of the American Standard Version 
begun in 1930 by a committee of competent 
scholars appointed by the International 
Council of Religious Education, to which a 
renewal of copyright had been assigned by 
the publishers of the American Standard 
Version.’ This revision, except for the five 
years 1932-37, has continued to the present, 
and in February, 1946, eventuated in the 
3 This has the effect of extending the copyright 
to 1957. The revisers have published a valuable 
pamphlet (An Introduction to the Revised Standard 
New Testament) explaining the revision, listing the 
committee, etc. It will be hereafter referred to as the 
“Tntroduction.” 
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publication of the New Testament. Whether 
it will prove to be a more vigorous competi- 
tor to the King James Version than its 
predecessor remains to be seen. The com- 
mittee members seem somewhat disagreed 
as to whether it is supposed to be or not! 
Nevertheless, in proposing to be a more ac- 
curate, lucid, and readable product than the 
American Revised Version—and in these 
respects it has succeeded to a great extent— 
it would naturally be expected to replace the 
latter, which in turn was supposed to have 
replaced the King James. The revisers, 
then, faced the double problem both of se- 
curing some form of ecclesiastical authority 
for their work and of overcoming extant 
prejudice in favor of a venerable and 
venerated phraseology. 

The Revised Standard Version solves the 
first of these problems simply by proclaim- 
ing itself to be an authorized revision of the 
American Revised Version through its spon- 
sorship by an organization representing 
some forty church communions and holding 
the copyright to the American Revised Ver- 
sion text. This is somewhat of a new thing in 
“authorized” English Bibles, particularly 
since it is also an entirely American-initiated 
project and since even the American Revised 
Version along with previous “authorized” 
versions was British and largely Anglican in 
its inception and scholarship. However, the 
previous revision or revisions may have been 
more representative so far as the employ- 
ment of available scholarly resources was 
concerned.4 

4Rule 8 of the R.V. procedure sheet read: “‘To 
tefer, on the part of each Company, when considered 
desirable, to Divines, Scholars, and Literary men, 
whether at home or abroad, for their opinions.” 
The English Committee (N.T.) itself operated with 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight members, its 
American counterpart with from thirteen to nine- 
teen. The King James group numbered fifteen, and 
the Bishops’ an equal number according to Arch- 
bishop Parker’s listing. This makes the R.S.V. 
committee of nine or ten continuing members the 
smallest in the annals of group revision, and not all 
of these would claim to be primarily New Testament 
scholars. But quality rather than. quantity is of 
paramount importance, and significant individual 
contributions, therefore, must have been somewhat 
hampered also by the two-thirds rule of voting by 
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In the matter of diction the Revised 
Standard Version New Testament actually 
represents a sort of halfway station between 
antique and modern. This may prove ac- 
ceptable to a public which balks at a transla- 
tion into completely modern idiom, or it 
may satisfy nobody. Certainly, as can be 
easily imagined, it is difficult to attain con- 
sistency under such circumstances, particu- 
larly if the translators, as seems to have 
been true, were divided in their predilec- 
tions. Thus many traditional and now 
unidiomatic expressions remain, such as 
“raiment,” “asunder,” “smote,” “wont,” 
“hark,” etc. Several Semitic circumlocutions 
are retained without explanation, e.g., “horn 
of salvation,” “son of perdition,” “poor in 
spirit,” and the like. Certain theologically 
sacred terms like “justification” and “‘right- 
eousness” are kept, with some substitutions, 
e.g., “expiation” for “propitiation” and 
“consecration” for ‘“‘sanctification.” 

On the other hand, much modernization 
of vocabulary and expression has been in- 
troduced, of which no little coincides with 
the phraseology of modern-speech versions. 
The total result lacks a desirable uniformity. 
This is said with full cognizance of the ad- 
mirable aim of varying the translation of the 
same Greek word or words in accordance 
with the contextual requirements, a pro- 
cedure in which the Revised Version was a 
bit weak. There is therefore no objection to 
variation per se, even when, for example, the 
word écaxovia is translated eleven different 
ways in its thirty-four occurrences. But 
vacillation might better describe the fre- 
quent alternation of old and modern expres- 
sions apparently used arbitrarily for the 
same Greek. So, e.g., “put away” and “di- 
vorce”’ (Mark 10:2-4), “justified” (I Cor. 
6:11) and ‘‘acquitted” (I Cor. 4:4), “God 
forbid” (Luke 20:16) and “By no means” 
(Romans, passim), “smote” (Acts 12:23) 
and “struck” (Acts 12:7), “works” (Matt 
5:16, etc.) and “deeds” (Matt. 11:19, etc.), 


the membership of the entire committee (Old and 
New Testament) on debatable readings. Proposed 
collaboration with British scholars was apparently 
rendered impossible by the war. 
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“put asunder” (Mark 10:9; Matt. 19:6) and 
“separate” (I Cor. 7:10, etc.), “begone”’ 
(Matt. 4:10) and “go” (Matt. 8:13, etc.), 
and so on. Paul’s twice-quoted proverbial- 
ism, puxpa Cbun Sdrov 7d dipaya vuoi, is 
translated in I Cor. 5:6 as “‘a little leaven 
ferments the whole lump of dough” and in 
Gal. 5:9 as “‘a little yeast leavens the whole 
lump.” Yet a word like épyov deserves a 
more varied translation than given by the 
Revised Standard Version;5 and if dxardw 
could be translated as other than “justified” 
once, it might with advantage be elsewhere, 
as in Luke 7:29 and Matt. 11:19. 

An additional word may be said of the in- 
fluence and effect of modern-speech versions 
reflected in the Revised Standard Version. 
For, although the revision in general does 
not depart radically from the American Re- 
vised Version, there is readily apparent a 
pervasive infiltration of their phraseology, 
especially as exhibited in the Moffatt and 
Goodspeed editions. This is present in 
variable degree in different places. The drop- 
ping of antique personal pronouns and ver- 
bal endings particularly contributes to the 
immediate impression that the version is in 
the modern idiom.® In the extent to which 
this is true there is usually increased clarity 
of meaning. So, e.g., in I Cor. 1: 26, ‘‘accord- 
ing to worldly standards” (cf. Moffatt) for 
“after the flesh,” and in Rom. 2:11, “God 
shows no partiality” (cf. Goodspeed) for 
“there is no respect of persons with God.” 
Here and there complete verses show the 
influence of Moffatt or Goodspeed, as in 
II Thess. 3:11 and Heb. g:16 for the latter 
and Heb. 10:24 for the former. Develop- 
ment from obscurity to clarity may be ex- 


SCf. James A. Kleist, “Ergon in the Gospels,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, January, 1944. The 
revisers took special pains to preserve the parallel- 
ism of the Synoptic Gospels. 


6 The exception of “language addressed to God” 
(see Introduction, p. 56) is not strictly true. Several 
passages addressed “prophetically” to Jesus (e.g., 
in Hebrews, chap. 1), and some addressed to cities 
(Matt. 2:6; Rev. 18) retain antique pronouns. In 
John 12:15 the “‘daughter of Zion’’ is thus saluted, 
but not in Matt. 21:5, although the passages are 
parallel. 


emplified by a phrase or two, using Moffatt 
and Goodspegd again to illustrate modern- 
speech versions. In II Cor. 1:24 we find the 
following: 


K.J. for by faith ye stand 

R.V. for in faith ye stand fast 

M for you have a standing of your own in 
the faith 

G for in your faith you stand firm enough 

R.S.V. for you stand firm in your faith 


In the phraseology of I Cor. 4:4 it appears 
that the Revised Standard Version pro- 
gresses part way toward a completely clear 
and idiomatic English. 


K.J. for I know nothing by myself 

R.V. for I know nothing against myself 

M for, although I am not conscious of 
having anything against me 


R.S.V. I am not aware of anything against 
myself 
iss; for, while my conscience does not 


trouble me at all 


Thus, in spite of certain allegations in the 
Introduction seeming to imply a return to 
the King James style—an implication often 
quoted by uncritical reviewers—the Re- 
vised Standard Version is actually more in 
the direction of modern speech. 

For those who may prefer intelligibility 
to intangibility the resulting gain in clarity 
more than counterbalances any loss, im- 
aginary or real, of religious or literary quali- 
ties of a special order often claimed for the 
King James Version. The idea adumbrated 
in the Introduction that modernization of 
language means a loss of religious feeling 
may, of course, be true for many people. 
But this should be recognized as due to past 
associations and perhaps to a somewhat 
strange and exotic quality in biblical Eng- 
lish, owing to the influence of Semitic phras- 
ing and figures of speech, rather than to 
anything intrinsically superior in this regard 
in antique diction as such.’ True, the diction 


7One might compare the belief expressed by 
Rev. Bowie that “ ‘What are you doing’ lacks the 
gentleness of ‘What doest thou.’” That this is 4 
modern assumption may be readily seen by com- 
paring documents contemporary with the King 
James Version. So, e.g., in Julius Caesar, Act I, 
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may well represent an aspect of literary 
beauty by virtue of an appreciation similar 
to that accorded an antique piece of furni- 
ture. This will also partly account for the 
immediate and wide rejection of the Version 
by its contemporaries in spite of the re- 
visers’ assurance that ‘“‘an entirely new ver- 
sion was not to be furnished, but an old ver- 
sion, long received by the Church, to be 
purged from all blemishes and faults.”* At 
least, these attitudes, when associated with 
an undeniable inherent excellence of literary 
character, greatly help to explain the ven- 
eration in which the King James Version has 
come to be held. Yet the Revised Standard 
Version in general reads very well, even if its 
conciseness of phraseology makes a rhyth- 
mic and euphonious result more difficult to 
achieve. Both clarity and euphony are often 
served, however, by less literalistic transla- 
tion, by the breaking up of long sentences, 
and by the substitution of hypotactic con- 
structions for the parataxis which occurs 
excessively in some books, notably the Gos- 
pels.? 

The adoption of a more free and idiomatic 
English, together with an increased knowl- 
edge of text, language, and historical back- 
grounds, has also enabled the revisers, gen- 
erally speaking, to produce a more accurate 
version. Illustrative of this are the expres- 
sions “close of the age” (Matt. 28:20), “he 
went home” (Mark 3:19), ‘‘overcome”’ 
(John 1:5), “our holy place” (John 11:48), 
“Counselor” (John 14:16), ‘‘assurance”’ 
(Heb. 11:1), “equal standing” (II Pet. 1:1), 
etc. Not a few of these represent the adop- 
tion of a marginal Revised Version reading. 


scene 1, Marulius addresses the carpenter with the 


words “What doest thou with thy best apparel on?” 


in a tone which is certainly meant to be anything 


but gentle. 


SA. W. Pollard, Records of the English Bible 
(Oxford: University Press, rgrt). 


9In these various regards the R.S.V. is not en- 
tirely consistent, however, for long sentences 
(e.g., Acts 26:16-18), prolonged parataxis (e.g., 
Mark 1: 16-24; 15:16-29; Luke 2: 3-13), and tra- 
ditional literalism (e.g., Matt. 3:5, 6:28) still re- 
main here and there. 


Textually the revision shows develop- 
ment in the direction of the Hort edition.”° 
While this tendency may be somewhat ques- 
tionable in the present state of uncertainty 
regarding the earliest form of the New Tes- 
tament text, it should be observed that the 
readings chosen are supposedly based as 
much on intrinsic criticism as upon external 
evidence of documents. A few variants of a 
non-“neutral”’ type are therefore adopted 
also, notably the so-called “Western non- 
interpolations” in Luke, which were double- 
bracketed by Hort. Some interesting ex- 
emplifications of variation in line with the 
Hort tradition may be found in the relega- 
tion to the margin of Mark 16:9-16 and 
John 7:53—8:11, and the omission ing@att. 
19:9, Mark 10: 24, and Eph. 1:1 (é’Edéow). 
Other readings, however, like Ma [2-3 
and Luke 225 , appear to be “incon- 
sistently re in the text.” The subjec- 
tive charac “rational” criticism, also, 
as practic a committee may be some- 
what indicated by the frequent disagree- 
ment in textual choice between the revisers 
as a group and certain of its members as il- 
lustrated by the Goodspeed and Moffatt 
translations and by Professor Goodspeed’s 












10 The direction is natural if the revision is guided 
by the Nestle text, as Professor F. C. Grant seems to 
imply in the Introduction. 

™ Luke 22:20, 24:3, 6, 12, 36, 40, 51-52. Ex- 
amples of non-“neutral” readings are the omissions 
of Matt. 21: 44 and the clause “whom; so called 
apostles” in Mark 3:14 and the i n of the 
readings “of God” in Matt. 21:12 and “broken” 
in I Cor. 11: 24. 

72 The formulas used in the margin to introduce 
variant readings are often meaningless or misleading, 
even more so than those of the R.V., of which they 
are apparently an intended simplification. The 
basis for the choice of readings is also mystifying. 
Rather startling omissions occur, e.g., in Mark 1: 34, 
7:4, and John 1:18, 5: 3-4, as well as inexplicable 
inconsistencies. In Matthew and Mark alone, for 
instance, there are about fifty variant readings 
adopted by either Moffatt or Goodspeed or both 
which are not even marginally noted by the R.S.V. 
If some of these are relatively unimportant, they 
may be matched by many which are cited. No 
attempt is made to ixdicate significant conjectural 
emendations, e.g., ioog in John 19: 29 (read by one 
manuscript and adopted by both Goodspeed and 
Moffatt), or mpadrns pepidos in Acts 16; 12. 
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recently published discussion of certain New 
Testament translation problems.’ 

As in text, so in translation, the members 
of the Revision Committee were not always 
in agreement, and one may readily find ren- 
derings against which he would have cast 
his vote, had he a vote to cast. It appears, 
for example, that certain nuances of tense 
action and the force of compounds of the 
Greek verb are not consistently reflected'4 
and that several readings represent tradi- 
tional and ecclesiastically determined con- 
siderations rather than those of strict ac- 
curacy, as, indeed, one of the revisers ad- 
mits."* There are also a number of am- 
biguities, traditional and otherwise, in Eng- 
lish expression, e.g., “gather into barns” 
(Matt. 6:26), ‘‘that it must be so” (Matt. 
26:54), “for that day to surprise you like a 
thief” (I Thess. 5:4), “‘the spirits of just 
men made perfect” (Heb. 12:23), “and the 
rest on planks, etc.” (Acts 27:44). The 
quality of overconciseness may explain 
some. So in Matt. 26:9—10 (“‘ ‘For this oint- 
ment might have been sold for a large sum 
and given to the poor.’ But Jesus, aware of 
this, said to them, etc.” ), the statements 
are grammatically ambiguous in regard to 
what was given to the poor and of what 
Jesus was aware. An explanatory footnote 
might have alleviated the confusion in ITI 
Thess. 2:7 (“Only he who now restrains it 
will do so until he is out of the way’’), al- 
though the transposition of “only” to follow 
“‘will”? would have helped. In fact, more ex- 


planatory notes on unclear Greek or Eng- 
lish would have added much to the lucidity 


"3 Problems of New Testament Translation (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945). Particular 
attention is given to the editions of Moffatt and 
Goodspeed, since these scholars were both members 
of the Revision Committee. 


4 E.g., “have” for cx@uev in Matt. 21:38 and 
“followed” for Karediwtey in Mark 1: 36. For further 
exemplification of these and other matters referred 
to in this article see “A Critique of the Revised 
Standard Version” by the author in The Study of the 


Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). 


18 Introduction, p. 24: “.... again tradition and 
association were too strong for us.” ~ ,, 72 
‘ o 
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and usefulness of the revision. One of the 
revisers, Professor Burrows, has alleged that 
this procedure means invading the domain 
of the commentator.’ But in a version which 
ventures extensively into the realm of modern 
idiom the idea of a sharp line of demarcation 
between translation and interpretation js 
rather artificial, and where free and interpre- 
tative renderings of the Greek are adopted 
in the text itself on almost every page there 
can hardly be any valid objection to the 
marginal notation of at least such alterna- 
tive interpretations of the Greek text as 
have highly commended themselves to 
scholars and translators. Furthermore, the 
Revised Standard Version actually does give 
about 175 such notes, comprising about 32 
per cent of its total of marginalia. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the total number of footnotes shows a large 
(about 75 per cent) reduction from that of 
the American Revised Version. Much of this 
has come about by the incorporation into 
the text of marginal explanations, glosses, 
etc., where the alternative American Re- 
vised Version reading has then been com- 
pletely dropped. The reduction in this area 
is still better gauged by observing that notes 
on textual variants have risen from some 20 
per cent to about 43 per cent. Citations of 
the literal Greek (ca. 20 per cent) and a few 
explanations of ancient terms comprise the 
remainder.‘7 Among all classes of marginalia 
we can only state that certain omissions and 
inconsistencies are difficult to understand.’ 


Nevertheless, the Revised Standard Ver- 
"6 Tbid., pp. 24 and 28. 


*7 The majority of these concern coinage, meas- 
urements, and the like. Here the R.S.V. adopts the 
practice of retaining the ancient nomenclature in the 
text and placing an explanatory footnote or modern 
equivalent in the margin. The procedure again is 
not uniform, witness, e.g., ‘coin’ (Matt. 22:19), 


“miles” (Luke 24:13), “quart” (Rev. 6:6). 


18 F.g., the double meaning of xvedya is explained 
in John 3:3, but not that of avw6ev; in Matt. 26: 25 
and 64 there is no indication that od elwas may be 


taken as an affirmative response; the possibility 
of translating wpynv}s yevouevos in Acts 1:18 as 


“swelled up” (so Goodspeed, Moffat, e¢ ai.) is 


unrecognized, etc. 
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sion represents a real advance toward its 
proclaimed objectives of an accurate trans- 
lation of the best available text and a clear, 
concise, and readable form of English. These 
ends are also furthered by the improved 
physical format and mechanics of the vol- 
ume, as will be apparent to anyone who has 
used it. Our chief criticisms seem to revolve 
about its hybrid character and certain un- 
necessary inconsistencies. Those who wish 
to hear the BibJe read in what has become a 
semisacred tongue will not be entirely satis- 
fied. Those primarily interested in the study 
and comprehension of the text may feel that 
the revision did not go far enough in drop- 
ping obscure and unintelligible phraseology. 
The situation in respect to the English Bible 
thus puts one in mind of the somewhat 
paralle] predicament of the ancient Jews, 
who, after Hebrew had become obsolete, 
provided an Aramaic translation to be read 
along with it so that the common man might 
comprehend the sacred text. This transla- 
tion, or Targum, seems in its earliest form to 
have been really a sort of running commen- 
tary or paraphrase, such as often passes for 
“expository” preaching in certain pulpits. 
To satisfy a majority of people at the pres- 
ent time, therefore, it seems that the English 
Bible should somewhat similarly have to 
consist of a two-column affair giving the 
traditional King James text, preferably in a 
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revised and corrected form, together with 
an accurate but idiomatic modern-speech 
translation and such marginal notes and 
comments as would be additionally neces- 
sary to facilitate comprehension of what is 
being read.” 

The recognition of this disconcerting di- 
versity of needs, tastes, and viewpoints, as 
well as of the usual problems facing a trans- 
lator or reviser, will lead one to take a sym- 
pathetic view of what the Revised Standard 
Version both attempts to do and has accom- 
plished. The result of apparently trying to 
satisfy such varied demands by a sort of 
compromise will hardly turn out to be a 


monumentum aere perennius, but it wil! 
doubtless deserve to replace the American 
Standard Version in general usage, it will 
perhaps prove more effective than the latter 
in weaning people away from an idolatrous 
reverence for the King James Version, and it 
will help to make more clear the problems 


involved in the production of an “author- 
ized” and ecclesiastically acceptable revision 


of the Bible. 


19 A parallel-column edition of the K.J. and R.V. 
was published by the Oxford University Press in 
1885 (The Parallel Bible), and both Moffatt and 
Goodspeed have published their translations in the 
same way. A commendable attempt at explanatory 
notation of the text may be seen in Weymouth’s 
Modern Speech New Testament. 
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Religion of a Scientist: Selections from Gustav 
Theodor Fechner. Edited and _ translated 
by WALTER Lowrie. New York: Pantheon, 
1946. 278 pages. $3.50. 


In view of the partial inaccessibility of 
Fechner’s religious views to those who do not 
read German, this book of readable translations 
is to be welcomed. Fechner had three remark- 
able doctrines which he had a habit of present- 
ing as though they constituted a single hypothe- 
sis, the “daylight view,” to be rejected or ac- 
cepted as a whole. The three doctrines are: 
the belief in plant souls, a belief in planetary 
and star souls, and an original and profound 
interpretation of God and of his relations to the 
creatures. The last is the least appreciated, 
least sensational, but the most important and 
best justified of the three—although this is ob- 
scured by the emphasis which Fechner himself, 
followed by most of his critics and defenders, 
including Mr. Lowrie, placed upon the other 
two doctrines. Fechner was, so far as I know, 
the first man to apply sober, candid analysis, 
free from arbitrary precommitments, and in- 
spired by a sufficiently powerful imagination, 
to the problem of a divine psychology. To many 
persons the very idea would be impious, but as 
Fechner saw, God can for us be nothing if not a 
being analogous, however superior, to man; and 
so this founder of experimental psychology 
tried to work out consistent principles by which 
one may compare and contrast “will” or “pur- 
pose” or “knowledge” in man and in the Su- 
preme Being. In man, volition is never the 
whole content of the soul but merely the 
“highest ruler” striving to bring the other 
mental factors, e.g., the “impulses” or in- 
voluntary factors, into harmony and to “guide 
them to a best common goal.” It follows that 
either will in God is without analogy to will in 
us—and then to speak of the will of God is to 
indulge in verbal trickery—or the divine will 
is the highest ruler in the divine soul or spirit 
but not its total being. Thus, to speak with 
Royce and many others as though the “‘abso- 
lute will” were the same as God in his entirety 
is to talk nonsense. There must, in God, be 
both something corresponding to will in us and 


something corresponding to the involuntary, 
(In a vague way, this was implied by Boehme 
and some other mystics.) You may say, all you 
please, that the voluntary factor is ineffably 
superior in God; this is no excuse for denying 
an involuntary factor, for volition is nothing 
but control of impulses, of the nonvoluntary in 
experience. What you should say is that both 
will and impulses of God are ineffably superior; 
but in whatever sense the will is will, the im- 
pulses are impulses. 

With this daring, yet simple and powerful, 
argument, Fechner prepares the way for a new 
doctrine of the relations of God to his creatures. 
A divine impulse, though in God’s nature an 
involuntary factor, need not be involuntary 
from every point of view. It is not God’s voli- 
tion, but it may at the same time be, or con- 
tain, creaturely volitions, such as man’s, Thus, 
though God does not will our decisions (for 
then they would not be our decisions but his), 
they need not for all that be “outside” God 
(in some superspace or super-God, e.g., God- 
and-the-creatures). Such an externality solves 
no problems, as Spinoza and Fechner were 
among the first to recognize. The divine voli- 
tion must be in immediate relation to what it 
controls, and this relation cannot have one 
“end” in God and the other beyond him. 
The unity of the divine being is the presupposi- 
tion of the relation and must extend as far as 
the relation extends. So the creaturely voli- 
tion, to be subject to divine control, must be in 
God, a real factor in his being. But here Fechner 
sees, as Spinoza did not, that we must admit 
contingency, and with it suffering and passivity, 
as well as joy and activity, in the Deity. God 
has our decisions as freely decided in, but not 
by, himself. This is not, Fechner holds, a 
paradox but is the only alternative to hopeless 
paradox. Also, it frees God of responsibility for 
evil. Absolutely rigid control of impulses, such 
as would be required to prevent them from ever 
clashing or producing evil, is an absurdity; for 
completely controlled impulses are not impulses 
in any sense or degree. God controls his impulses 
(containing all our volitions) only to whatever 
extent is needed to permit them the vitality 
and individuality upon which all their value 
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depends, without indulging them so far that 
risk of conflict would be greater than chances 
of rich harmony. But risk there must be, if there 
is to be anything to harmonize. 

To the question as to whether God loves his 
creatures or cares for their welfare, Fechner 
answers that he does, more than we love our- 
selves, for our feelings and volitions enter into 
the divine life, so that our jovs form part of his 
joy, and our sorrows tinge his life with suffering, 
and also because God is incomparably more 
fully aware and appreciative of the content of 
his own life than are we of the content of ours. 

Many other theological problems are il- 
luminatingly treated. No doubt the system is 
not free from errors. There is the tendency, to 
my mind a suspicious one, in Fechner to try to 
make his view, on the practical religious side, 
appear just as orthodox and traditional as pos- 
sible. For example, he goes far along with the 
conventional idea of the justice of God as a 
matter of future rewards and punishments—a 
legalistic view of cosmic purpose which I sus- 
pect is mostly false and, indeed, absurd. Cer- 
tainly it is not required by the principles out- 
lined above. There is a similar question about 
some of the features of the Fechnerian doctrine 
of immortality. This contains some rationally 
cogent, and some imaginatively appealing, 
aspects, but I am not sure that the cogency 
covers all of the agreement with conventional 
ideas of the survival of personality. 

Mr. Lowrie believes his selections omit noth- 
ing essential from Fechner’s religious thought. 
Perhaps, with some reading between the lines, 
one would find nearly everything. Yet the 
chief discussion of the nature of God in Fechner 
is in the hundred pages of the chapter on ‘‘God 
and the World” in the Zend-Avesta, and of 
these only six are included. At least one essen- 
tial point would probably be missed by the 
reader of this book. This is Fechner’s suggestion 
that the concrete details of events are novelties 
even for God, who faces a real and open future, 
and whose life is ever enriched from moment to 
moment. Here Fechner anticipates Whitehead’s 
doctrine of the consequent nature of God and 
escapes from the prison of the traditional view 
of a purely timeless, wholly impassive, finally 
complete, absolute. To the notion that increase 
in value would degrade God by demonstrating 
prior “imperfection” in him, Fechner makes the 
appropriate reply that, in comparison with all 
beings other than his own later self, God is 
always perfect, lacking nothing, since it is 


only he himself who surpasses himself from 
moment to moment. No other being than God, 
actual or conceivable, could, in Fechner’s view, 
be anything but an inferior member of the di- 
vine life. Thus, Fechner in effect anticipates the 
formula I have myself been trying to get into 
general use: To be perfect is to surpass all others, 
whether their existence is actual or possible, 
while also surpassing one’s self, save in certain 
abstract features in which the perfect is at all 
times an absolute maximum of excellence, 
and which, therefore, in these respects, cannot 
grow or increase. And Fechner makes it clear 
enough that the fixed aspects are those of char- 
acter—the goodness and quality of knowing— 
of God, while what is subject to increase is his 
happiness or aesthetic richness of content. 
Thus Fechner cannot be honestly attacked by 
the accusation that he makes God subject to 
“improvement,” if that word is used in its 
natural meaning or without very sharp qualifi- 
cation. 

The translator sets great store by the doc- 
trine of plant souls, offering long editorial com- 
ment and long passages from Fechner which 
deal with this topic. I fear his commentary 
fails to remove the doubts which a critical 
reader is likely to have. Dubious arguments, 
which, as I understand from specialists, would 
include those of Bose, the Hindu botanist, are 
set forth almost as ‘‘clinchers.” The religious 
importance of the doctrine, together with the 
parallel one regarding the heavenly bodies, 
seems to be this: if we are to have the right to 
interpret the Supreme Being as supreme spirit, 
we must be willing also to regard lesser beings 
as lesser spirits; or, if analogy with our own 
inner life is the basic principle of interpretation 
of reality, we can arrive at the idea of God as 
the supreme exemplification of this principle, 
but then even the humblest ideas must illus- 
trate the analogy or it cannot be the ultimate 
principle of interpretation. And if it is not, how 
can we justify introducing it into theology? So 
far I believe Fechner is right, against every 
form of theology that sets up a dualism of 
spirit and mere matter. And he has some of 
the chief modern scientific-philosophical intel- 
lects on his side, for example, Leibniz, White- 
head, and Peirce. But Fechner failed to con- 
sider that to attribue an individual “soul” to 
each plant or planet is not the only way to inter- 
pret its reality as a phase of life or awareness. 
The plant is a cell colony; the planet, a swarm 
of molecules; and there is also the question of 
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the substantial identity—or lack of it— of some 
of these units from moment to moment. (Fech- 
ner was not radically free from traditional 
assumptions connected with “‘substance,” and 
one may suspect his insistence upon supernatu- 
ral individual rewards and punishments is 
connected with these assumptions.) The doc- 
trine that every individual is an individual 
psyche tells us nothing as to which natural 
entities are really unitary individuals and which 
are groups or aggregates or loosely connected 
strings of events. These are empirical and sci- 
entific questions and, in such matters, Leibniz, 
though much earlier, seems today more cau- 
tious and up-to-date. Still, it ought to be said 
that in arguing for plant and star souls Fech- 
ner performed a valuable mental experiment 
and did so with unique skill. It is wonderful 
how plausible he often is on these topics. 

Mr. Lowrie is under the impression that the 
main outlines of Darwinism have been dis- 
credited in biology. He seems not to know of the 
most exact recent work on evolutionary theory, 
accomplished by Sewall Wright in this country 
and by Haldane and Fisher in England; for this 
work is to a remarkable degree favorable to 
Darwin. 

In any event we are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Lowrie for this fascinating and useful volume. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


Christ and Man’s Dilemma. By GEORGE A. 
Buttrrick. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1946. 224 pages. $2.00. 


This book is the outcome of three series of 
lectures given at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, at Rice Institute, and at North- 
western University. Dr. Buttrick describes the 
human dilemma as follows: “We are ignorant, 
but aware of our ignorance, and yet unable to 
lighten our darkness: we need a revelation. We 
are wicked, but we know our wickedness, and 
yet we cannot overcome it: we need a redemp- 
tion. We are mortal, and chained to mortality, 
though with a long enough chain to see it for 
what it is, and yet we cannot break the chain: 
we need deliverance” (pp. 26-27). 

We have trusted in science and philosophy to 
give us knowledge. But concerning the ultimate 
issues of life we remain in darkness. It is evident 
that we cannot know God without his self-dis- 


closure to us. We have relied on nature rather 
than on ourselves to remove our wickedness, 
“Furthermore, nature is cankered, for nature 
breeds both disease and death; and what human 
hand can renew nature? No man among us can 


shape the past to make it serve the future: the : 


past is past..... Helpless to mend our trans. 
greésions, we are doubly helpless before the em- 
pire and world-wide hierarchy of sin” (p. 62), 
God alone can remove our sin. Again, we have 
tried to ignore our mortality. We have sought 
to evade it with our secularism and our devotion 
to progress. But we have not thereby removed 
either the fact or the sting of mortality. The 
more we run away from “meditation on death,” 
the more we are subjected to the power of 
death. 

Now, Jesus Christ, and he alone, will enable 
us to escape this triple dilemma. Christ is God 
incarnate. He comes to us as the revelation of 
God, with God’s power to redeem us from our 
wickedness, with God’s promise of eternal life. 
Indeed, Christ does not solve all our intellectual 
problems. But he does reveal God without 
whom all our knowledge amounts to ignorance. 
He does not coercively remove our wickedness. 
But he cleanses us through the “tragic sorrows 
of God” revealed on the Cross. He does not keep 
us from dying, but he does bring us a new life 
which is eternal with God. Christ, therefore, is 
our escape from the human dilemma. Faith in 
him, fully justified by his wisdom, goodness, and 
power, is our true antidote to the great evils and 
despairs of our time. In three chapters, “Christ 
and Business,” “Christ and Education,” and 
“Christ and the Machine,” Buttrick applies his 
general thesis to three burning issues of our day. 

This book is an earnest and serious challenge 
to the modern man. We hope it will be read 
widely and heeded well. Its limitations are a 
certain diffuseness caused by the preacher’s love 
for “illustrations”; a less than thorough think- 
ing-out of the togetherness of ignorance, wick- 
edness, and mortality in the human mind; and 
a lack of theological seriousness in dealing with 
the crucial themes of God, sin, the incarnation, 
and redemption. Buttrick’s worst fault is one 
that has made much preaching today all but 
useless; that is, he passes judgment on human 
behavior but does not take account of the evil 
of human nature which would evoke sympathy. 
That is why the problem of the relevance of 
Christ to the modern man’s dilemma is over- 
simplified and the escape from our dilemma of- 
fered here may be more apparent than real. 
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However, this book is very good for bringing 
home to those with responsibility to preach the 
gospel in our time the peculiar challenges in the 
human situation. 

JosePH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Trinity and Christian Devotion. By CHARLES 
W. Lowry. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1946. 162 pages. $1.50. 


This volume was prepared at the request of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William 
Temple, and selected jointly by his successor 
and the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church as the “Bishop’s book” for 
lent 1946. The author is at present the rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, Washington, 
D.C., to which ministry he has come after a 
distinguished career as a teacher of theology. 
He is thus able to bring to his discussion both 
sound learning and a sense for the daily prob- 
lems which in our time confront tutored and 
untutored alike as they try to live the Christian 
life. 

It must be admitted, however, that these 
pages require not a little intellectual curiosity 
and discipline if their substance is to be grasped. 
Making full allowance for the difficulties in- 
herent in the subject, it may be questioned 
whether the Christian mind in the American 
parish generally is sufficiently mature to be 
nourished by what is here provided. The 
situation may be enviably different in Britain. 
On the other hand, the author has placed us all 
in his debt by marking out the possibilities 
and the level on which mature Christian think- 
ing must be done if Christian living is to be sin- 
cere and sure. He is certainly both correct and 
convincing that the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
foundation and the context of the full life of 
devotion. 

As for the Trinity, its position as the defini- 
tive Christian doctrine is explained with proper 
emphasis and remarkable succinctness. In- 
deed, the volume is invaluable for its clear 
and brief interpretation of the basic issue that 
divided Arius from Athanasius and for its 
account of Sabellianism and Modalism. Dr. 
Lowry thinks that these historic positions are 
inadequate chiefly because they do not effec- 
tively relate the triune nature and activity of 
God to human understanding and experience. 
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He proposes instead a social conception of the 
Trinity as meeting this demand. 

Here is the link with the devotional life. The 
clue is taken from St. Augustine’s preoccupa- 
tion with the nature of love both human and 
divine. And the constructive suggestion is that 
the conception of the Trinity expresses the out- 
going love of the Father in the generation of the 
Son and the generation of that love in human 
hearts by the activity of the Holy Spirit. From 
the side of man, devotion is that complete 
giving and fulfilment of the self which is pos- 
sible in “fruitful contact with an object great 
enough, and also sufficiently attractive and 
compelling, to order and direct and intensify 
at a higher level... . native loyalty and de- 
votion” (p. 109). 

The early chapters of the book are pre- 
occupied with the problem of “devotion and 
doctrine” in a way that is not always germane. 
And the reader is frequently interrupted 
throughout by parenthetical explanations. 
But the bearing of the Trinity upon medita- 
tion, Bible reading, worship, and action, with 
which the study concludes, is fruitfully indi- 
cated and timely. The power of the Trinity 
for faith, for thought, for life, is instructively 
and movingly conveyed. 

PAuL LEHMANN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Westminster Press 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Man as Sinner in Contemporary American 
Realistic Theology. By Mary FRANCES 
THELEN. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
xii + 224 pages. Paper, $2.75. 

The change in temper which has marked 
the American theological scene over the last 
twenty years has been astounding. While it is 
proper to remark that the average lay Chris- 
tian has not been much influenced by theo- 
logical winds, and while it is also correct to 
note that the average American Protestant 
church seems to have remained—so far as 
preaching is concerned—pretty much the same 
over this period, it is entirely accurate to say 
that, in seminaries and among theologians, the 
whole orientation and point of view is vastly 
different now from that which prevailed in the 
late twenties. And in no single area of theo- 
logical discussion has this been so marked as 
in the doctrine of man. 
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It is sound procedure, then, for Miss Thelen 
to single out this doctrine, and more particu- 
larly ‘man as sinner,” for her survey of the 
situation in American theology. And she has 
been happy, too, in her selection of theo- 
logians, for Reinhold Niebuhr, Richard Nie- 
buhr, Robert Calhoun, John Bennett, : and 
Walter Marshall Horton are representative in 
greater or less degree of what has been taking 
place in the American theological world— 
and not representative alone but largely forma- 
tive of the new “mind” in American theology. 

After opening chapters in which F. R. 
Tennant is selected as the typical “‘optimist”’ 
in the liberal mood, his doctrine of sin examined, 
and its consequences studied, we move on 
through a brief treatment of Hocking, Harrison 
Elliott, and some nonreligious views of man (the 
Marxian and the Freudian) to a consideration 
of the five men mentioned in the last paragraph. 
Miss Thelen gives a fair and satisfactory con- 
spectus of this “realistic” view of original sin, 
sin, and man as sinner. She notes the differences 
among the five writers, with occasional critical 
comments. On the whole, however, her inten- 
tion is to present in objective fashion the newer 
idea of man, with special attention to Reinhold 
Niebuhr and his development over the period 
from 1932 through the Gifford Lectures. A clos- 
ing chapter sums up the situation, with five 
pages or so devoted to some searching criticisms. 

Two particular remarks may be allowed. 
To the reviewer it seems that Robert Calhoun 
“comes out best” in the survey. By this we 
mean that the position which he has stated— 
which, indeed, he has worked out through a 
number of scattered articles, essays, and books 
which Miss Thelen brings together—is the 
soundest, most basic, and also most orthodox 
of the five. His profound acquaintance with 
classical theology has prevented his being 
thrown off balance by the pessimism of the 
depression period and the war, even while he 
has recognized and given due place to the 
deeper insight into the evil in man which has 
come to us through our recent tragic past. 
Hence, this reviewer would especially com- 
mend a reading of Miss Thelen’s summary of 
Calhoun’s position. 

The second remark is that Miss Thelen has 
put her finger upon the fundamental defect in 
the newer realistic theology—a defect which is 
hardly present in much of Horton’s and Cal- 
houn’s writing, however—when she says that 
failure to give proper place to the doctrine of 


the Incarnation explains much of the pessimism 
and overemphasis on man’s apparently in. 
eradicable sinfulness. Reinhold Niebuhr, in 
fact, seems to this reviewer to be positively em- 
barrassed by the Incarnation in anything like 
its traditional sense; the most he can make of it 
is that it “reveals” something about God, man, 
their relationship both as actual and as possible, 
and the limitations yet “ideal possibility” of 
human existence. Because Horton believes that 
by Incarnation God has not only revealed 
something but done something—in other words, 
that the Incarnation is, so to say, metaphysical 
in quality—he is delivered from the frustration 
which seems so marked in Niebuhr. The hori- 
zontal element in the divine redemption so tied 
up with a metaphysical Incarnation and its 
corollary in a social conveyance of grace as 
power, must find its place in the Christian 
theological scheme if that scheme is to be 
more than an announcement of man’s doom; 
Calhoun sees this, as does Horton. John Ben- 
nett, too, because he has something of the 
“liberal” still in his blood, can make an ap- 
proach to a gospel of salvation, even if it ap- 
pears to be almost by the back door. 

Not only do the times require it, but the 
basic Christian conviction itself demands a 
preaching of the divine action, by which God 
has in concrete fact wrought out salvation for 
men in human terms, a salvation into which 
here and now they may enter, so that when due 
account has been taken of all the limitation, 
frustration, and appalling sinfulness of men, 
they can still be “more than conquerors” and 
in this present life know the fact, as well as the 
hope, of redemption. 

W. NorRMAN PITTENGER 


General Theological Seminary 


New York City 


The Idea of Perfection in the Western World. 
By Martin Foss. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. 102 pages. $1.50. 


It is not often that a hundred pages of text 
are more richly packed with profound searching 
and suggestion. The result in this instance is 
an intriguing little book, classical in its con- 
ception and lucidity, designed indeed to chal- 
lenge a dominant classical idea. It is the argu- 
ment of the book that the Greek idea of perfec- 
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tion as complete and final totality of conditions 
has proved to be exclusively intellectual, ab- 
stract, self-contradictory, unrelated to the 
world, and has had identity, indifference, and 
zero as its final characterizations. Legitimate 
in the field of science, the idea has, in ontology, 
fostered mechanism and sterility in conceptions 
of God and man. Opposed to the Greek notion 
of perfection stands the Jewish-Christian under- 
standing of a living, creative force, transcend- 
ing our static conceptions, as the Beyond of all 
rational purposes and ends and in whose service 
we find their meaning. 

It is interesting that the book, though widely 
grounded in Western philosophical literature, 
acknowledges no contemporary indebtedness. 
Nonetheless, its affinities are clear. Personalistic 
in its view of God as living, creative force, it 
rejects the rationalistic definitions of God com- 
mon to personalism. Mystical in its acknowl- 
edgment of the Naught as the Not-conditioned 
and in its exaltation of love over law, it rejects 
the hypostatization of negation and the notion 
of identity. Bergsonian in its view of reason as 
static and incapable of penetrating essence, it 
sees force as transcendental rather than im- 
manental. Paralleling Nygren in its contrast 
of a dominant Greek idea with one that is 
Christian, locked in historical opposition, and in 
its concern for an ethic of love, it nonetheless 
seems untouched by the distinction which 
Nygren has so forcefully drawn between eros 
and agape. Sensitive, like the work of the Nie- 
buhrs, to the relativities of perfectionism and 
autonomous rationalism, it nonetheless seeks 
its norm of meaning apart from revelation. 
Perhaps its closest affinity is with the thought 
of Tillich. 

One could wish that Mr. Foss would re-exam- 
ine the notion that perfection tells us nothing 
of essence or of the nature of God. The crucial 
matter here is the ends whose realization con- 
stitutes the perfection; surely ends do tell us 
something about the agents who purpose 
them. Indeed, the dismissal of ultimate ends 
or purposes will sound very strange to a Chris- 
tian faith which understands God not simply as 
living, creative force but as Goodness perfectly 
revealed in the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
One wonders, too, if the book does not miss 
the very important way in which Christian 
faith catches up the notion of perfection within 
a gospel of grace. Luther admonishes us to 
“perfect the faith” and in the collect we pray 
that we may “perfectly love” Almighty God. 


It is tantalizing to deal with so rich a book with- 
in so brief a compass; this reviewer must be 
content to close, therefore, with mere reference 
to its treatment of art as one of its high points, 
deserving of the most careful attention. 


EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 


Vanderbilt University 


Religion in the Struggle for Power: A Study in the 
Sociology of Religion. By J. MILTON YINGER. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1946. 275 pages. $3.00. 


This book is disappointing. The author 
should have limited his topic or topics and 
should have treated them more thoroughly. The 
title leads us to expect a sociological treatment 
of religion, but what we get is a series of studies 
of movements in Christianity, each of which 
would have been a sufficient subject for his 
study (cf. p. 129). The core of the book (chaps. 
iii-v) consists of sociological remarks on two 
periods, namely, “Reformation” and “Cal- 
vinism and the Rise of Capitalism,’ followed by 
a discussion of the contemporary situation 
(“The Economic Ethics of Contemporary 
Churches” and “‘The Churches and the War’’). 
An original-contribution can be discovered only 
in the last-named chapter. Neither historical nor 
theological nor economic research leads us much 
beyond the results of Max Weber, Troeltsch, 
Sombart, and Niebuhr in the other parts. 

The looseness of treatment and unsystematic 
manner in which this book is organized, con- 
trasting with the postulate of a “sharply defined 
theoretical structure” by Mr. Yinger himself (p. 
130), can be seen at its worst in the Introduction 
and in the first chapter, bearing the presumptu- 
ous title, “A Typology of Religious Groups.” 
Let us look at the Introduction first. Where a 
carefully worded definition of the task of the 
sociology of religion would have been in order, 
we are told: ‘‘The ‘sociology of religion’ seeks to 
discover how much of the origin and develop- 
ment of religion can be attributed to the proc- 
esses of sociation (that is, can be explained 
sociologically), and how religion in turn is in- 
volved as a factor in interhuman behaviour.” 
Though the basic idea sounds familiar to this 
reviewer, it is as poorly expressed as most of 
Yinger’s general statements. He could have 
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saved himself the first four or six pages and just 
started with the announcement (p. 5): ‘““We are 
concerned with the specific problem of analyzing 
the sociological significance of certain past and 
present institutions and movements,” sup- 
posedly religious. A further specimen of loose 
expression: “Driven back upon the concept of 
religion, we take it as a given [sic/] . . . . offering 
only this brief and very general definition. .... “4 
(There follows a not very successful improve- 
ment of a not very happy definition of R. 
Niebuhr.) One wonders if the shallowness of the 
author’s basic concept of religion is responsible 
for the shallow treatment given to “religion” 
throughout these pages. There is little indication 
that religion is something other than ideological 
concepts, no reference to worship or cult in any 
form or fashion appearing. One wonders, fur- 
thermore, if the discussion of “intrinsic”? and 
“traditional” elements in religion does justice to 
the question of the “significance of Religion.” 
After a brief repudiation of extreme claims of 
the economic interpretation of history, the au- 
thor reveals his real subject: the “study of 
typical responses of religious groups to changes 
in their environment” (p. 15). But without any 
delay he limits it to the following questions, 
which sound trite after the foregoing promises: 
“What position do churchmen and religious 
groups take on the subject we are studying—do 
they tend to be conservative or liberal?” ‘“Sec- 
ondly, what effect does this position have on the 
actual course of events?” 

In order to “study the power of religion to 
control the relations of men to each other ac- 
cording to its precepts’ (p. 15), it would have 
been necessary to analyze the nature of religious 
norms, their relation to ethics and to custom, 
and, furthermore, the important problem of the 
organization of religious groups. In this book on 
power we find nowhere a discussion of its nature, 
types, forms, use, etc. A serious omission! We 
should expect, moreover, a discussion of the 
constitution of religious groups as well as an 
analysis of types of religious authority and of 
the ways and means by which the latter is ex- 
erted. The lack of such a study makes itself felt 
in the haphazard choice of ‘‘spokesmen”’ for the 
religious groups. Not every individual minister’s 
opinion carries equal weight in every group. 
Little distinction is made, in gauging the posi- 
tion of a group or parts of it, between the of- 
ficial utterances of authorized bodies (synods, 
etc.) or representatives and the casual pro- 
nunciamentos of self-appointed “‘leaders.”’ 
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Chapters iii and iv deal with historical and, 
as the author admits, pretty thoroughly investi- 
gated material. Max Weber’s, Troeltsch’s, Nie- 
buhr’s, and H. Becker’s ideas on what con- 
stitutes a church and a sect are elaborated but 
not really systematically discussed. This re- 
viewer feels that it is impossible to do justice to 
a concept like that of “‘the church”—the distinc- 
tion between “church” and “ecclesiastical 
body” recommended by him is completely neg- 
lected—by concentrating on an examination of 
its function in and for society without any refer- 
ence to its “intention” and self-interpretation. 
There is hardly anything new in the treatment 
of the Reformation (chap. iii). The criticism of 
Weber’s well-known thesis in the chapter on 
Calvinism should have been buttressed by a 
fresh inquiry into the sources, beginning with 
the Institutes. Its result is “the conclusion that 
the description of social change requires eschew- 
ing of all one-factor deterministic theories for 
societal processes, and demands in their stead a 
careful analysis of the many interacting factors 
at work in every cultural setting” (p. 128). The 
author seems to come into his own in the fifth 
and, more especially, the sixth chapters, which 
are devoted to a scrutiny of the attitude of the 
contemporary Christian groups toward “late” 
capitalism and toward the war. A survey of the 
development of the social-gospel movement, 
which C. H. Hopkins has so adequately ana- 
lyzed, is followed by a review of the attitude of 
“the” Catholic church and modern industrial- 
ism (highlights: liberal Catholics, Father 
Coughlin, and the war in Spain). The assess- 
ment of prevailing conservatism in modern 
American Protestantism (p. 152) illustrates well 
Yinger’s method. His somewhat caustically 
phrased generalizations are based on statistics 
(questionnaires). The methodological problems 
connected with the interpretation of such data 
cannot be discussed here. A paragraph on con- 
temporary religious prophecy introduces the 
reader to a use of the term “sectarian”? which 
seems not too happy to this reviewer, its mean- 
ing being “contributing to the breaking-up of 
tradition” (pp. 161-62, 220-21). It would be 
better to reserve the term ‘‘radical]”’ for this ele- 
ment, because the word “sectarianism” is am- 
biguous enough already. We quote: “One of the 
most important proofs of the existence of a 
‘prophetic’ note in religious thought today is the 
series of church conferences which have given 
testimony that a liberal element in the churches 
supports the war partly because it may furnish 
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an opportunity for bringing about some rather 
drastic social changes” (p. 162). More of such 
testimony is adduced in the rest of this para- 
graph. However, Yinger feels that “the liberal 
element in the churches is not large; it is an im- 
portant group but it isa minority” (p. 172). The 
basic weakness, according to him, is the lack of 
development of a modus operandi (p. 175). He de- 
votes a whole chapter, the last and most original 
of his book, to what he considers a crucial test: 
the attitude of the churches and of “sec- 
tarianism”’ in and outside the churches toward 
the first and second world wars. The conclusion 
is arrived at that in the latter it has been not 
just a clash between the pacifist and the mili- 
tarist position of clergy and congregations but 
that this time a “contrite”? church has been 
more clearly aware of the basic dilemma: to re- 
spond to the demands of the situation and to 
safeguard the principles for which it stands, the 
demands of society, and the norms of the faith. 
That the second-named actually ought to take 
precedence over the first is frequently implied 
by the author, but the “‘why”’ is nowhere dis- 
cussed. 

As we have said before: the definition of the 
“fundamental concept” of “church” and “‘sects”’ 
by the author—repeated in the summary (chap. 
vii)—is unsatisfactory because it abstracts from 
the original ‘‘intention” and self-interpretation, 
focusing attention merely upon its (sociologica]) 
effect. We recommend to the author a close 
study of the ecclesiology of the different Chris- 
tian communities and a thorough investigation 
of and meditation upon the nature of religious, 
ie., Christian, experience. 

JoacHim WaAcH 


University of Chicago 


The Christian Future. By EUGENE ROSENSTOCK- 
Huessy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. ix+ 248 pages. $2.50. 


George Fox was once described as “an 
original, no man’s copy,” and the description 
seems an apt one for Rosenstock-Huessy’s 
wholly unusual book of personal criticism of 
the contemporary scene. 

Rosenstock-Huessy had no shallow strip- 
mine of life experience to draw upon in writing 
this book, for his life in Germany up to 1935 
seemed to pack careers within careers: Christian 


thinker, social philosopher, founder of work 
camps, youngest professor in Germany when 
appointed to the University of Leipzig in 1912, 
professor of law at Breslau, and a leading de- 
centralist. At Dartmouth, after coming to 
America, he has been professor of social philoso- 
phy since 1935, and in 1940, with the warm 
indorsement of President Roosevelt, he 
launched the well-known work camp, “Camp 
William James,” for the purpose of establishing 
a pilot plant to reveal how the life of both the 
outside participants and a local New England 
community could be renewed by such com- 
monly undertaken pieces of manual work. 

The central thought of this book can be 
found in a sentence. ‘The Crucifixion is the 
fountainhead of all my values, the great divide 
whence flow the processes most real to my inner 
life, and my primary response to our (Christian) 
tradition is one of gratitude to the source of my 
own frame of reference in everyday life’ (p. 
102). Because this book of critical thrusts is 
written very personally, it is not irrelevant to 
note that, within himself, Rosenstock-Huessy 
has known and incarnated the agony of conflict 
between the academic life of the scholar and 
scientist and the life at the end of the shovel ina 
free community of work-campers, between the 
life of contemplation and the life of the most in- 
tense participation in the social and political 
struggles of his time, between the man of peace 
and of the processes of creative reconciliation 
and the champion of the soldier in two world 
wars, between the life of the believing Christian 
and the life of the bitter heretic prophesying 
doom to the travesty that masquerades as 
Christianity. 

In this living little book he presents his faith 
that life is at heart a continual dying, a con- 
tinual out-living, and that the crucifixion and 
the man Jesus who died and yet lives and draws 
us on today are not only the central meaning 
to the whole process but the only clue to the 
way to move through the storm of the present. 

In the present picture, he finds a fatal lack of 
the direct and fertile tension between the mod- 
ern “suburbanized” mind and the costly rela- 
tionships of responsible intimacy in the com- 
munities both where we live and where we work, 
between scholars and scientists, on the one 
hand, and workers and especially returned 
soldiers, on the other, between the Christian 
church and the crucial elemental life-situations 
of a community that could restore the church 
and, by the church’s witness to the meaning of 
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suffering and of crucifixion, could release its 
message to our time. “Outside the Cross, there 
is no church.” 

The effect of this situation is emasculation of 
the satisfying responsible life of the Christian 
community in the world and a popular abdica- 
tion of the creative direction of our lives in 
favor of the gigantic, mechanized, regimented 
GREAT SOCIETY which, rather than communism 
or fascism, is the genuine conqueror of all indus- 
trialized countries in the silent revolution that 
the two world wars have so strikingly accel- 
erated. 

He pleads for a Christian church that would 
acknowledge that the factory and the suburb 
have rendered it obsolete in its present form, 
that would dare to hail the inarticulate forms of 
the latent or listening church that may spring 
up quite outside its recognized ranks; for a 
church that is ready to heal the breach in its 
own body and to do so not by theological agree- 
ment but by a realization of the magnitude of its 
present task in the thick of the world; for a 
church that dares to resist and denounce the 
GREAT SOCIETY and its inevitable bid for idola- 
try; for a church that blesses and hallows the 
image of the Holy Family in the organic rela- 
tionships of life and that teaches men to enjoy 
the true rhythm of life. In the Christian message 
that makes history important and that makes 
the unlimited liability of all for all and that 
gives history a personal point of departure that 
also points to its conclusion, he finds the only 
answer to our despair and confusion. 

The book is packed with trenchant expres- 
sions, with observations on life in America from 
one who sees it with new eyes, with asides on the 
status of sociology and of education, with illus- 
trations taken from the author’s experiences in 
Camp William James, or with letters from stu- 
dents who have written to him from their sta- 
tions in the war. It lives and will amaze, with its 
vitality and power, all who read it carefully. 
The author will not daunt the academic world 
and will only irritate the conventionalists both 
there and in his professional field of sociology 
by the proposals which he makes for interpret- 
ing with the Cross even the field of human rela- 
tions which they study. 

In the end, the book’s philosophy must be 
declared to be another freshly stated attempt to 
apply to the situation of our time the Kierke- 
gaardian existential demand for participation, 
tension, agony, and responsibility. But it is not 
open to the usual criticism that Helmuth Kuhn 
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has so tellingly pressed, for it stresses this par. 
ticipation within a frame in which the figure of 
Jesus and his crucifixion and his living again in 
the community of believers give this energiza- 
tion a goal and a form which protect it from the 
demonic perversions that a sheer existential ap- 
proach is open to. 

The weaknesses of the book appear in the 
diffuseness of the attack and of the remedies 
proposed as well as in the overstrained schema- 
tization into fours which the symbolism of the 
Cross seems to arouse in the writer’s fertile 
mind. But the book has such vitality that no one 
can read it without feeling quickened and forced 
to re-examine his own presuppositions in the 
light of it. No ordinary classification fits this 
book: autobiography, social criticism, Christian 
argument, programs of reform, all combine to 
heighten both its originality and its high sugges- 
tiveness. 

Douctas V. STEERE 


Haverford College 


Politics and Morals. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by S. J. CASTIGLIONE. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1945. 204 pages. 
$3.00. 

In these ten essays of varying length and un- 
certain vintage, the grand old aristocrat has 
stated and defended refreshingly and vigorously 
the liberalism of ’48 as the only truly construc- 
tive political faith of the modern world. This 
liberalism is more than a political theory, how- 
ever; it is a metaphysics; it is philosophical 
idealism, in fact, conceived as the substance of 
the modern dynamic, historical pattern of 
thought in contrast to static, transcendental au- 
thoritarianism. As such, this liberalism is rele- 
vant to historiography, which is the second chief 
concern of these essays besides the relations of 
ethics to politics. In politics Croce insists on the 
eternal tension between duty and the expedi- 
ent, a tension not to be resolved into a dual- 
ism as of public and private morality or into the 
“present diffusion in Italy of an equivocal idola- 
try of the state” or into a moralistic utopianism; 
in historical thought, similarly, he rejects 
Spenglerian pessimism, historical materialism, 
naturalistic evolutionism, and all schemes which 
deny the truth and autonomy of moral action. 
An interesting essay is devoted to an attack on 
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the Marxian concept of the bourgeois epoch as 
used by Sombart and Groethuysen and as illus- 
trating the illegitimate absolutizing of one im- 
portant factor in a total process of many really 
autonomous and irreducible factors. Recogniz- 
ing the rights and independence of the several 
special histories, economic, military, political, 
intellectual, aesthetic, Croce pleads for the res- 
toration of religious or moral or “‘ethico-politi- 
cal” history, the history of the formation of 
moral institutions in the broadest sense. While 
opposing monarchical and clerical reaction as a 
repudiation of much of the achievement of mod- 
ern history, Croce is equally severe on democ- 
racy understood as equalitarianism, with its 
tendency to authoritarianism and a new theoc- 
racy as in Marxism. Liberalism, by contrast, is 
built on the Calvinist sense of individual voca- 
tion and the historical insight into progress by 
the struggle of antinomies and should not be 
confused, on the other hand, with free enter- 
prise ethically established as utilitarianism. Free 
enterprise is only to be justified empirically to 
the moral conscience, and a “liberal socialism”’ 
is conceivable, so far as socialism can be sepa- 
rated from authoritarianism. 

Much of the lumber of “‘political science”’ is 
dismissed as empirically useful fictions without 
theoretical value. So are treated problems of 
liberty and authority, the relation of citizen and 
state, the location of sovereignty, the three 
classical types of states, and schemes of world 
government. Matters of practical politics are 
theoretically insoluble, being wholly personal 
and understood only by him who enters into 
the mystery of creation through the interaction 
of wills. With the rejection of all ethical intel- 
lectualism, the problem of the relation of ethics 
to politics is theoretically disposed of, although 
all means of avoiding relativism seem to depart 
also. The repeated exhortations to duty, how- 
ever, lend dignity to this argument. 


JAMES Hastincs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 


The Yogi and the Commissar: And Cther Essays, 
By Artuur KorstLer. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1945. 247 pages. $2.75. 

The title of this book is well chosen since it is 


not only the subtitle of the most important first 
and last essays but also the expression of the 


main point the author tries to make. Equally 
important and supporting the main point seems 
to me the essay on “The Intelligentsia” and 
the three critical articles on Stalinist Russia: 
“Anatomy of a Myth,” “Soviet Myth and 
Reality,” and ‘‘The End of an Illusion.” 

It is not necessary to say anything about the 
personality and political beliefs of the well- 
known author of Darkness at Noon and Arrival 
and Departure. The present volume, a collection 
of articles written during and after the war, con- 
firms the impression those books have made; the 
impression of a man who has a definite and pro- 
found vision of our period in its totality under 
the predominance of the political point of view. 
The problem “Soviet Russia” lies in the back- 
ground of all questions asked and all answers 
given in these essays. The masterly analysis of 
the contemporary Western intelligentsia with 
its lack of natural political allies and its conse- 
quent neurotic disposition and spiritual dis- 
integration fits the description of the nostalgia 
of the European Leftists for the ‘Soviet myth” 
which, according to Koestler, is contradicted on 
every point by Soviet reality. Many pages are 
used and much material provided for the sake of 
debunking this myth in the minds of his readers, 
but Koestler also knows that a myth is neither 
built on nor destroyed by empirical facts. He 
tries to penetrate into the depth of a situation 
out of which totalitarian myths, neurotic dis- 
integration, and two, possibly three world wars 
are born. It is the “determinism from below” 
which reduces everything, the ethical as well as 
the biological principles, to the level of deter- 
mined physical movements and leads to a com- 
plete spiritual nihilism. Only a new understand- 
ing of the hierarchy of levels, of the independ- 
ence of the higher ones from the lower ones, can 
save the spiritual values from the god who “‘be- 
came a mathematician.” 

Most impressive is the confrontation of the 
yogi type of man with the commissar type of 
man on the first pages of the book. The yogi in 
this typological description stands for the saint, 
the contemplative type who expects everything 
from ‘‘within,” from a surrender to the absolute 
in thought and action, while the commissar 
stands for the revolutionary, the active type, 
who expects everything from the external or- 
ganization of production and distribution’ of 
goods, from logical reasoning, and from the de- 
terministic structure of reality. Koestler be- 
lieves that after the great disillusion during the 
thirties of this century we “are all travelling, 
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more or less consciously” towards the yogi pole 
of human existence; and he believes that there 
is no real synthesis, but only tidal waves be- 
tween “Yogi-nights and Commissar days’? in 
the stream of human history. 

To these ideas of the book, with which the 
reviewer unfortunately (unfortunate for the 
present world situation) cannot disagree in most 
respects, one question may be asked: has the 
author ever considered that in the idea of love 
(in the sense of agape as emphasized by classical 
Christianity) the vertical line which character- 
izes the yogi and the horizontal line which char- 
acterizes the commissar might have found their 
fundamental union? 

Paut TILLicu 
Union Theological Seminary 


Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines. 
By RENE GuUENON. Translated by Marco 
Patuis. London: Luzac & Co., 1945. 351 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book is more than what its title prom- 
ises. It is actually a methodological prolegome- 
non to the study of Eastern philosophical and 
religious thought. It contains reflections on the 
basic differences between Western and Eastern 
concepts of knowledge and develops rules for the 
interpretation of Eastern sources. Thus it is one 
of the not too numerous contributions to the 
hermeneutics of religious and philosophical ex- 
pressions in the East intended to help to safe- 
guard an adequate and ‘“‘unbiased” understand- 
ing of the oriental mind. The translator, in his 
Foreword, points out that only the third part 
actually is concerned with Hindu doctrine; the 
other sections are of a general character, ap- 
plicable to other Eastern cultures. The book is 
divided into four parts, the first dealing with such 
preliminary questions as that of the difference 
of Western and Eastern mentality, with the 
“classical prejudice,” and the problems of 
chronology and language. The second, and per- 
haps most important, section is devoted to the 
analysis of the basic categories of Eastern 
thought, discussing the divisions of the oriental 
world, the principles of unity of its civilizations, 
the meaning of tradition, symbolism, esoteric 
and exoteric knowledge, the relations between 
metaphysics, to which paramount importance 
is attributed, and theology as well as philoso- 
phy. In the third part the author explains the 
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nature of Hinduism, its sources and principles 
and main schools, while devoting the last to 
Western interpretations. Here “official oriental- 
ism,” the science of religions, theosophism, and 
Westernized Vedanta come in for trenchant 
criticism. 

Mr. Guenon writes cum studio. He is thor- 
oughly disgusted with Western provincialism, 
especially the predilection of its scholars for 
classical (Greco-Roman) tradition and modes of 
thought, the narrowly philosophical procedure 
in their investigation of the East, the prevailing 
rationalism, intellectualism, naturalism, and 
historism which prevent an understanding of 
the metaphysical concepts on which oriental 
thought rests. In all these criticisms there is a 
good amount of truth. Guenon is here in agree- 
ment with scholars like H. Zimmer, W. E. 
Hocking, and F.S. C. Northrop, not to mention 
the Western Vedantists whom the author heart- 
ily dislikes. However, he himself seems, to this 
reviewer, to lay himself open to two objections: 
though he admits that even the misguided West 
had once, in the Middle Ages possessed a differ-, 
ent orientation, he generalizes too indiscrimi- 
nately and finds hardly a just man among West- 
ern “‘sinners.’’ But he can be so severe only be- 
cause he does not qualify. Characteristic is, for 
instance, his chapter on the science of religion in 
which Burnouf (!) and Comte are taken as “rep- 
resentative.”? Why not some contemporary au- 
thors? Furthermore, he omits to take cognizance 
of the fact that most of what we know is due to 
the painstaking studies of Western scholars, 
namely the censured philologists. A second blind 
spot is the author’s equally unqualified praise of 
everything Eastern. Not one word is said in 
criticism of the rather obvious onesidedness of 
procedures, methods, and results of Eastern 
thought. 

Especially interesting is the discussion of the 
essential characteristics of metaphysics, the dis- 
tinction between metaphysics and the sciences, 
i.e., “all the particular and specialized sciences 
directed to the study of this or that determinate 
aspect of individual things” (p. 110); the former 
“cannot contradict reason, but stands above it” 
(p. 116); metaphysics is derived from pure intel- 
lect, having the universal for its domain while 
scientific knowledge, derived from reason, deals 
with the general (p. 118). However, the author 


t Cf, also C. A. Moore (ed.), Symposium on Phil- 
osophy East and West (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1944). 
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tends, with his exaltation of metaphysics, to 
minimize religion with its “sentimental,” “con- 
solatory,” and anthropomorphic elements (pp. 
124 ff.). This reviewer is not sure that the au- 
thor actually does justice to the religious char- 
acteristics of a theistic Hinduism or Mahayana 
Buddhism where the elements he criticizes in 
the religions of revelation abound. 

Every student of India will welcome the 
treatment of the six darshana or philosophical 
“viewpoints” in Hinduism and of their ter- 
minology (chaps. viii ff.). 

Mr. Guenon’s book should be widely read as 
a stimulating introduction to Eastern thought, 
though not without criticism by those who dis- 
like to replace one onesidedness by another and 
who are conscious of a heritage which is more 
substantial than it is made out to be by some. 


Joachim WacH 


University of Chicago 


From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Trans- 
lated by H. H. Gerry and C. Wricut 
Mitts. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. 490 pages. $5.00. 


The present translation is of essays in the 
field of science, politics, power, religion, and 
social structures. These essays supplement the 
translations previously made. 

Part I has to do with politics and science as 
vocations. One might use Weber’s analysis of 
science as a vocation as a model for the analysis 
of the problems one finds in entering any voca- 
tion. He outlines the “hazards” of the scientist 
and also the basic ethics of a profession. 

Part II is a sociological treatment of power— 
the structure of power in the “Great Powers” 
and in the economic foundations of imperialism 
and the role of the nation in relation to these. 
Here Weber presents his sociology of charis- 
matic authority. He points out that the ‘“‘nat- 
ural leader” in times of crisis has not been the 
office-holder but the possessor of special gifts. 
This leader soon develops a sense of mission and 
calls upon his followers to sacrifice for the cause. 
Efforts are made to transfer these charismatic 
gifts to some of his followers, and so the prac- 
tice of the consecration of the religious leaders 
arises. 

One cannot even catalogue here the outstand- 
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ing propositions of Part III, ‘“The Social Psy- 
chology of the World Religions.” Weber, in 
treating the relationship of religious to social 
and economic conditions, does not conceive that 
the specific nature of a religion “is a simple 
function of the social situation of the stratum 
which appears as its characteristic bearer or 
that it presents the stratum’s ideology” (p. 
269). He says that “‘it receives its stamp primar- 
ily from the religions sources, and, first of all, 
from the content of its annunciation and its 
promise.” 

The annunciation and the promise of a reli- 
gion are the work of its prophets. He says that 
there are two kinds of prophets: “exemplary” 
and “emissary.” The exemplary prophet points 
to salvation by exemplary living, while the 
emissary prophet is an instrument of God who 
makes ethical demands in the name of God. 
Men are differently qualified to heed example or 
hear the voice of God. 

His essay included in this translation was 
written to supplement his earlier work, The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(translated by Parsons). 

Under the heading ‘‘Religious Rejections of 
the World and Their Directions,” he describes 
in negative forms the relationship of religions to 
the world. Since the world in its various phases 
is imperfect and cannot offer salvation, religions 
must reject all the phases of the world. The 
first opposition is the ‘‘natural sib,’”’ and so the 
followers of Jesus needed to be hostile to the 
members of their households. There is also a 
sharp tension with the economic and political 
aspects of life. So also there is tension between 
“the ethic of religious brotherliness and the 
spheres of esthetic and erotic life” and with in- 
tellectual knowledge and culture. 

In Part IV, Weber treats ‘‘Social Structures” 
dealing with capitalism and rural society in 
Germany with the Junkers and their relation- 
ship to the national character of Germany. Fur- 
ther discussion of social structures is given in 
the use of caste and social rank in India and the 
Chinese literati. 

In these analyses Weber makes use of the 
ideal typological approach. When the typologi- 
cal method is used without any statistical or 
quantitative checkup, numerous errors may 
enter in. 

This volume is a small library in itself and 
contains hypotheses for extended study and re- 
search in the sociology of religion, in theology, 
and in the social sciences. Gerth and Mills have 
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supplemented each other unusually well in their 
joint task and deserve the thanks of a wide cir- 
cle of students. 

SAMUEL C, KINCHELOE 
University of Chicago 


The United States Moves across the Pacific: The 
A.B.C.’s of the American Problem in the West- 
ern Pacific and the Far East. By KENNETH 
Scott LAtourETTE. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros. ix+174 pages. $2.00. 


“The entrance of the United States into 
World War II by way of the Pacific rather than 
the Atlantic has deep significance. The fateful 
December 7, 1941, was not an accident. It came 
in consequence of a long chain of events which 
go back into the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Through them the United States has 
become increasingly committed to active par- 
ticipation in Far Eastern affairs. The policy 
through which the United States was drawn 
into the conflict then in progress in China and 
the western Pacific....represents a trend 
which is as old as the westward movement of 
the American frontier.” In these opening sen- 
tences of his Preface, Professor Latourette 
strikes the keynote of his study. A good many 
years ago Professor Herbert H. Gowen of the 
University of Washington struck the same note 
in the Preface to one of his works when he 
called attention to the fact that, in reality, the 
front door of the United States opens onto the 
Pacific and toward Japan and China, while its 
back door opens to the Atlantic and Europe. 
In the field of fiction, a bit later, Alice Tisdale 
Hobart directed attention to the same basic 
fact in her portrayals of the impact of the 
Mechanical and the Industrial revolutions and 
of American Big Business upon the Middle 
Kingdom, in her River Supreme and Oil for the 
Lamps of China. 

Having established his reputation as a sound 
professional historian through a long generation 
by publication of such scholarly works as The 
Chinese: Their History and Culture, A History 
of Christian Missions in China, and, more re- 
cently, an encyclopedic work on the expansion 
of Christianity throughout the world, La- 
tourette has now added to his countrymen’s 
indebtedness to him—and it is a very real in- 
debtedness—by preparing in popular form, as 
avowedly indicated in the subtitle to this work, 


a clearly, simply, and urbanely told story of the 
expansion of American interests and activities 
in the Pacific and the Far East, including south- 
eastern Asia. In three well-balanced chapter- 
essays, entitled: “The Far-Eastward Drive of 
the United States,” ‘“‘The Far East with Which 
the United States Must Reckon,” and “‘The Far 
Eastern Policy of the United States in the Years 
Immediately Ahead,” the story is succinctly 
told. Only a scholar can popularize with wisdom 
and accuracy and brevity. A scholar Latourette 
is, and with wisdom, accuracy, and brevity he 
has popularized so successfully that American 
businessmen, members of Congress, and those 
who eat their way to knowledge at noonday 
luncheons need no longer complain that the 
Pacific and far eastern “‘problem”’ is too ‘“‘com- 
plicated” for them to “understand.”’ Which is 
not to insinuate that others more advanced in 
studies in these fields need not attend to 
Latourette’s statements and conclusions—with 
some of which they may possibly disagree in 
part. For example, it may be held debatable 
whether Soviet Russia will play as negative a 
role in the areas under consideration as is sug- 
gested; the Koreans, at any rate, will hope that 
their future may be brighter not than Latourette 
hopes but than he appears to fear it will be; and 
careful readers of Professor Warren Thompson’s 
Population and Peace in the Pacific will probably 
be more critical and fearful re the presumed dis- 
position of territories in the Pacific and eastern 
Asia than Latourette makes it clear that he is. 
This work, then, should be read by the millions 
of Americans—and others—who are directly 
and indirectly involved with the subject han- 
dled, and it should be read in comparison with 
the one just mentioned and with Professor 
Lattimore’s Solution in Asia. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


Advance through Storm, A.D. 1914 and After, 
with Concluding Generalizations. (“A His- 
tory of the Expansion of Christianity,’ Vol 
VII.) By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1945. 542 pages, including Bibliography (pp. 
507-31). $4.00. 

Thus the seventh and final volume com- 
pletes an eight-year publishing program. This 
last may receive the widest general reading, in- 
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terpreting as it does the expansion of Chris- 
tianity within living memory through the 
knowledge of a participant and eyewitness, in- 
timate with dozens of other participants on 
every continent. After introductory characteri- 
zations of the epoch and the Christianity of this 
generation, three-fourths of the volume is de- 
voted to country-by-country summaries of de- 
velopments. Eleven chapters furnish sequels to 
the several area narratives in the three preced- 
ing volumes, which together surveyed the whole 
enterprise of Christian expansion in the nine- 
teenth century, the first age in which it had be- 
come truly world wide. Sections of these chap- 
ters are of necessity trimmed to the bone; the 
discussions of major areas, such as Europe, the 
United States, and especially India, China, and 
the Japanese Empire, furnish the most coherent 
and interesting descriptions. A summary chap- 
ter is followed by two more chapters reviewing 
the whole preceding development of two millen- 
niums as well as the perspectives and conclusions 
of the preceding six volumes, which one might 
almost call familiar because of the widespread 
popularization of them by Dr. Latourette him- 
self and by others. 

Such a formal geographical and chronological 
plotting of the body of this material, however, 
does not do justice to the unity given this story 
by the nearly world-wide impact of the two 
world wars and their attendant social and cul- 
tural revolutions. The period also marks genuine 
developments in the life of Christianity itself, 
resulting from the terrible disasters brought on 
the Eastern churches, the notable acceleration 
of Roman enterprise, and especially the con- 
solidation of the largely Protestant ecumenical 
movement, chiefly through the several area 
councils of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, which to a degree provide a fit culmination 
and transformation of the story of missions into 
the new age of the world church. 

Many readers will perhaps be surprised that 
the period which has seen the apparent triumph 
of anti-Christian totalitarian nationalism and 
communism in the historical or administrative 
homelands of the three great branches of the 
faith, Protestant Germany, Roman Catholic 
Italy, and Orthodox Russia, should be tagged 
an “advance through storm”’ instead of a reces- 
sion. Despite numerical and institutional losses 
in Europe and Latin America, however, La- 
tourette estimates that as a moral and spiritual 
force in those lands Christianity was at least as 
influential in 1944 as in 1914. In the meantime, 


the percentage of Christians among nonocci- 
dental peoples approximately doubled in thirty 
years, the most impressive Roman Catholic 
gains coming in China, the United States, and 
equatorial Africa, while Protestantism was 
making even more impressive progress in India, 
China, Japan, and among the nominally Catho- 
lic populations of the Philippines, Brazil, and 
Mexico. This progress, moreover, could be as- 
sessed in terms of influence on civilization and 
on other religions far beyond bounds of actual 
membership. Nonoccidental Christianity was 
also becoming genuinely indigenous as the 
“younger churches” were coming of age, and 
yet at the same time, at least, the non-Roman 
churches were being knit together more con- 
sciously into a world-wide fellowship than had 
been the case since the days of Constantine. 
With the exception of the churches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, moreover, the tendency 
was markedly away from a territorial faith, a 
“‘Christendom,”’ to a self-conscious fellowship 
distinct from states and cultures, while still seek- 
ing to influence them. A steady rise of standards 
accompanied this tendency, so that the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries had better 
claims to be called an “‘Age of Faith” than did 
the thirteenth, in that more people than ever 
before approached more nearly to a thorough 
and informed Christian loyalty, and the pro- 
portion of professing Christians doing so may 
also have been higher than ever before. The pro- 
portion of professing Christians concerned in 
propagating the faith was certainly higher than 
ever before. The overwhelming nineteenth-cen- 
tury dominance of France in Roman Catholic 
missions was now increasingly challenged by 
other peoples, but the personnel and funds for 
Protestant missions still came chiefly from the 
English-speaking nations. More new under- 
takings were being developed, and greater in- 
fluence over various cultures was still being 
exerted by the latter, although Roman Catholi- 
cism had recovered some of the momentum it 
had lost to Protestantism in the nineteenth 
century. 

A chapter comparing the expansion of Chris- 
tianity with that of other great religions pro- 
vides occasion for observations allied to those of 
Arnold Toynbee on the relations of religions and 
cultures. Into the twentieth century the chief 
gains of Christianity have been from primitive 
polytheists and animists or depressed groups in 
other cultures. Hinduism and Buddhism have 
proved almost impervious, and Islam may even 
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have registered a net gain from Christianity. Of 
the higher religions only Confucianism, crippled 
by the Chinese revolution, has yielded con- 
spicuously to Christianity. One wishes that 
communism also might have been analyzed in 
this connection. Of all the faiths described, how- 
ever, Christianity has gone furthest in emanci- 
pating itself from a particular culture and has 
related itself effectively to more cultures and 
peoples and classes than any other religion 
known to history. As to the effects of Christian- 
ity within culture upon other spheres of en- 
deavor, political, scientific, artistic, economic— 
the contribution of Christianity to Western 
science, for example, or to democracy, socialism, 
or nationalism—Latourette is cautious, piquing 
interest by the frequent mention of significant 
associations and relations but evidently con- 
sidering further analysis outside his responsi- 
bility. 

The studied moderation and diplomacy of 
language in these volumes only heightens the 
cumulative impact of their author’s reasoned 
optimism and faith. These are made most ex- 
plicit in the “Conclusions,” which forecast the 
likely future and elucidate from the history the 
argument for the validity of Christianity. 


James HaAstincs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 


Calvinism. By ArtHuR Dakin. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946. 228 pages. $2.75. 


Calvinism treats its subject as a dogmatic 
system, as an ecclesiastical system, and then 
proceeds to give special attention to certain of 
its aspects. It is a small book on a large subject. 
The brevity of the work is a clue at once to its 
weakness and its strength, for it is achieved by a 
truly remarkable power for lucid condensation, 
enhanced by a faculty for fortunate phrasing. 
But it is achieved also by a reduction of com- 
ment to a minimum and by an avoidance of 
unqualified assertion. Since the author does not 
seek to prove anything, he need not indulge in 
space-consuming argument. Whether this is to 
be regarded as virtue or vice will depend, of 
course, upon what one wants. The book is an 
exposition of Calvinism, not a revelation of the 
viewpoints of Mr. Dakin. 

In the section on “Calvinism as a Dogmatic 


System” the author rightly insists upon the 
unity and integrity of Calvin’s thinking, and the 
treatment itself, faithful and well selected, gives 
emphasis to these qualities. The /nstitutes are 
here condensed, part by part, the emphasis and 
order of the original being maintained. Scat- 
tered comments indicate Calvin’s medievalism 
and his distance from modern ways of thinking. 
Here and there weaknesses of Calvin are pointed 
out; difficulties which he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors are noted; but more often attention is 
directed to those aspects of his thought which 
are held to possess vigor and worth. The section 
on “Calvinism as an Ecclesiastical System”’ sets 
forth the principles on which the Calvinistic 
churches were formed and traces the influence of 
Calvinism on the Continent and in the English- 
speaking world. The intimate relation of theol- 
ogy to way of life is convincingly presented; so- 
cial situations are seen to affect theological for- 
mulations, and these, in turn, to lead to atti- 
tudes and activities which have had significant 
social effects. Taken as a whole, the section 
gives the impression that Dakin is claiming too 
large an influence for Calvinism; specific state- 
ments, however, are so judiciously qualified as 
to be almost irrefutable. “Some Aspects of Cal- 
vinism’’—the third section of the book, contain- 
ing chapters on such subjects as “The Principle 
of Authority in Calvinism,” “The Calvinistic 
Way of Life,” and “Church and State’’—treats 
its materials in their original context and subse- 
quent development. The strength of Calvinism 
as a social force is set forth simply but impres- 
sively. 

The final chapter, on ‘The Revived Interest 
in Calvinism,”’ summarizes the spirit of the 
book. Dakin feels that the modern world is in 
deep need of certain emphases which Calvinism 
enunciated for its own day. They must be re- 
stated if they are to have cogency for the mod- 
ern scene, but they must be understood before 
they can be restated. Further, the task of re- 
statement is no easy one. Dakin has contributed 
to the possibility of restatement by giving 
clarity to the original statement. This is clear 
merit for the book; nothing is gained for the 
present by obscuring the fundamental differ- 
ences between Calvin’s thinking and our own. 
Some will feel, however, that Calvinism, clearly 
stated, does not invite restatement. 


GEORGE GORDH 


University of Chicago 
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The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White: 
Selected Essays from the Writings of William 
White, First Bishop of Pennsylvania, with 
an Introductory Survey of His Theological 
Position. By SYDNEY A. TEMPLE, JR. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
x+170 pages. $2.50. 


This dissertation offered for the doctorate 
has quality both in scholarship and style which 
lifts it above the usual level of such material. 
Dr. Temple has thoroughly examined the theo- 
logical thinking of that remarkably effective 
ecclesiast who was chaplain of the Continental 
Congress during the Revolution and who had 
more to do with the foundation of the American 
Episcopal church and the fixing of its polity 
and doctrine than any one else. The author’s 
task was difficult. Dr. White’s teaching was 
incidental to his handling of immediate and 
practical problems; he was more intent to com- 
bat specific positions contrary to what he be- 
lieved the true Anglican position to be than he 
was to state his beliefs systematically; his 
position must be culled from a vast reading of 
the utterances of fifty years. The Bishop had, 
moreover, an execrable style of composition, as 
may be seen from the samples of his writing 
which make up most of this present book. It 
is often almost impossible to unscramble his 
mass of qualifications and incoherencies. That 
Dr. Temple should have done so well by him 
shows not only scholarly labor but a con- 
siderable genius at resolving mysteries. 

Dr. Temple thinks it is worth while to go to 
all this trouble because he is persuaded that 
White was ‘‘an original and constructive theo- 
logian” and in some sense a peculiarly American 
one. Much as one may admire the author’s 
work, it is not possible honestly to say that he 
seems to have established this contention. 
Almost all the Bishop’s theological positions, 
as Dr. Temple distills them, bear remarkable 
resemblance to those held by any number of 
English thinkers of the period. The Bishop’s 
real contributions to thought lay in the realm 
of polity, and even there his conclusions were 
forced upon him largely by the necessity of 
thinking through the problem of reinterpreting 
episcopacy in terms of a nonestablished church. 
To say this is not to disparage White, but it is 
not the same as to maintain that he was an 
original theologian or to say, as Dr. Temple 
does say, that he was of the stature of W. P. 
Dubose. 


Dr. Temple, while paying due tribute to 
Dr. Leister C. Lewis’s work on White, is in one 
place a bit unfair to that careful historian; he 
intimates that Dr. Lewis has been so intent on 
maintaining that White was a precursor of mod- 
ern Anglo-Catholics as to misinterpret the 
Bishop’s positions. Nothing that Dr. Lewis 
has written substantiates this charge, and in- 
deed White’s position, as Temple constructs it, 
has far more resemblance to the Anglo-Catholi- 
cism of Essays Catholic and Critical and the 
lately issued Anglo-Catholic symposium on 
The A postolic Ministry than to any other school 
of thought in the Anglican communion. Cer- 
tainly there is little in White of sympathy with 
liberal Protestantism and even less with neo- 
Calvinist Anglicanism. To White, Calvin was 
the archenemy of the Anglican position. 
White would certainly have opposed the recent 
Episcopal proposal of union with the Presby- 
terians, not so much on ecclesiastical grounds as 
because of basic theological differences. 

This book is not to be neglected, and we may 
be grateful for it. One wishes that Dr. Temple 
had added an index. 

BERNARD IppINcs BELL 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Rise of the Jewish Community of New York, 
1654-1860. By HyMAN S. GRINSTEIN. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Pub. Soc. of America, 1945. 
xiv+645 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Grinstein’s book on the rise of the New 
York Jewish community is a most significant 
contribution to the published historical research 
on the beginnings and development of Jewish 
communal life in this country. Many will share 
my regret that the author had to conclude his 
exhaustive, richly documented and annotated 
study with the year 1860, for since that date the 
New York Jewish community has grown from 
40,000 to 2,500,000 to become the largest Jewish 
center in the world and the most influential 
religiously, socially, and culturally since the 
diaspora. We are heartened by Dr. Grinstein’s 
promise that he will complete his labors in this 
field. 

The author does not content himself with a 
mere record of events connected with the devel- 
opment of the community or a description of 
personalities who shared in the building up of 
its multiform life. He is concerned chiefly with 
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seeking to understand the causes and influences 
that accounted for the contour and manner and 
temper of the evolving community. He indicates 
not only the constructive forces but the disrup- 
tive forces and comes to a conclusion that will 
surprise most readers who know the vitality of 
the present New York Jewish community: “‘The 
period ending in 1860 left the 40,000 Jews of 
New York City with dubious moorings to the 
Jewish community and its synagogues and insti- 
tutional affiliates.” 

This brief review cannot deal adequately 
with the causes which threatened the disintegra- 
tion of the Jewish community or with those 
which served to offset their disrupting effect. 
Chief among the negative factors was the use of 
the new freedom under a system which sepa- 
rated church from state to withdraw from the 
synagogue. Another was the desire felt by the 
newcomers to be accepted by their non-Jewish 
neighbors. The understandable eagerness to be 
completely at home in the new environment was 
for many an impelling motive to abandon the 
old beliefs, customs, and habits which had 
bound them to their people. Another disruptive 
factor was the breakdown of the exclusive au- 
thority of the first established synagogue, 
Shearith Israel, which had spoken for the com- 
munity as a whole. The breakdown came as 
Shearith Israel, the congregation of the Spanish- 
Portuguese Jews, found itself in competition 
with new religious organizations built up by the 
more recent immigrants from England, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Russia. The divisive process 
reduced sharply the authority of the central 
communal organization not only in religious 
but in social and cultural matters. 


Offsetting the disruptive elements were the 
positive influences, including, among others, the 
loyalty of Jews to their people and their tradi- 
tion, the influence of the synagogues, the Jewish 
societies, institutions and the schools, as poor as 
they were in instruction, and the desire to be 
buried in consecrated Jewish burial ground, a 
condition of which was loyalty to the group. 
Other significant factors which helped to pre- 
serve the community from disintegration were 
the accepted communal responsibility to take 
care of its own poor and sick, the influx of new 
immigrants who brought with them a strong at- 
tachment to the Jewish way of living, and the 
eagerness on the part of those already settled to 
help the new comers to build their homes and 
find their livelihoods. The readiness to help 
stricken and oppressed Jews everywhere and the 


desire to remain in closest touch with Jewry in 
Palestine were additional factors that prevented 
the pull of assimilation from destroying the 
Jewish community. 

Weighing the negative influences against the 
positive, Dr. Grinstein concludes that by 1860 
“the positive forces seem to have been weaker 
than the negative; the forces leading the Jew 
away from his community seem to have been 
stronger than those seeking to keep him within 
the fold.” 


Morton M. BERMAN 
Temple Isaiah Israel 
Chicago, Illinois > 


The Catholic Apostolic Church, Sometimes Called 
Irvingite: A Historical Study. By P. E. 
SHAW. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
264 pages. $3.25. 

The Catholic Apostolic church was fathered 
by Edward Irving in 1832, although the new 
sect shortly thereafter repudiated its obvious 
parentage and subordinated Irving, “the 
Angel,” to the higher authority of spirit-called 
“Apostles.” Irving, an eccentric Scottish 
preacher, had gained considerable notoriety in 
London during the 1820’s by his extreme mil- 
lenarian views, his denunciations of missionary 
societies and Sunday schools, and his encourage- 
ment and defense of “speaking in tongues” and 
“‘prophesying” within his congregation. He is 
chiefly remembered, however, as one of “the 
causes for alarm’? which precipitated the 
Tractarian Movement in 1833. 

Like its founder, the Catholic Apostolic 
church was receptive to the ecclesiastical fads 
and fashions of its time. In addition to main- 
taining the distinctive emphases which Irving 
had gathered at random from many sources, the 
group itself kept abreast of the Tractarians by 
borrowing and elaborating their conception of 
the church and the hierarchy. When the ritualis- 
tic movement developed, once again the 
Irvingites adopted and then elaborated the 
liturgical innovations. 

Never embracing more than a few small 
groups of devoted adherents scattered in Eng- 
land, Germany, Canada, and the United States, 
the Catholic Apostolic church is now practically 
extinct, having failed to provide for successors 
to the “Apostles,” who alone possessed the 
power of ordination. A more numerous remnant 
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is the schismatic New Apostolic church, or- 
ganized in Germany in 1860. This group had the 
foresight to provide for the calling of new 
“Apostles” and has been able to perpetuate it- 
self and prosper in a modest way in the Ameri- 
can environment. 

This is the story, in brief, related by P. E. 
Shaw in the present volume, published by a divi- 
sion of the Columbia University Press. Since the 
history of the Catholic Apostolic church is of 
some significance from several points of view, a 
careful, intelligent study of it would be exceed- 
ingly welcome. Unfortunately, Mr. Shaw has 
not made such a study. He displays such in- 
credible naiveté as to preclude any degree either 
of insight or of critical appraisal. The book is 
addressed to the problem of Christian reunion 
as it relates to this particular group, and not 
only are the conclusions so inane as to be 
ridiculous but the discussion itself is rather 
pointless, inasmuch as neither the Irvingites nor 
the conventional churches are interested in such 
a project. The volume also betrays a lack of 
familiarity with the English background of the 
movement and apparently depends solely upon 
H. L. Stewart’s A Cenury of Anglo-Catholicism 
for information concerning English religious 
history. The numerous quotations which are 
introduced into the text—sometimes two pages 
of small print in length—make dreary reading 
but suggest the principal value of the book. It 
does, indeed, make available a considerable 
amount of information not readily accessible 
elsewhere. 

WinTHrop S. Hupson 
University of Chicago 


The First Century of Congregationalism in Iowa, 
1840-1940. By P. ADELSTEIN JOHNSON. Pub- 
lished by the Congregational Christian Con- 
ference of Iowa. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch 
Press, 1945. 352 pages. $2.50. 


The superintendent emeritus of the Iowa 
Congregationa! Conference here traces the deep 
concern of his state denominational fellowship 
with the advancement of missions, education, 
church unity, and social welfare. The author’s 
superintendency (1907-38) accounts for the 
charm of his story; the autobiographical re- 
marks in chapter xiii merit expansion into a 
separate volume. Mrs. Josabel Loudon Read 
contributes chapter xii, “Iowa Women Also 
Built.” 


This reviewer hopes that Johnson’s fine vol- 
ume will be revised and reissued. The book is 
well printed on good paper and is attractively 
bound. Proofreaders have eliminated all but a 
few minor errors. Two indexes totaling but four 
pages are inadequate. A scant page is devoted to 
the bibliography of the subject, and unfor- 
tunately, several entries have been given incor- 
rectly either as to author or title and the dates 
of publication have been omitted. A map of the 
state of Iowa would be welcomed as would an 
accurate table showing the historical order of 
the formation of all the Congregational and 
Christian churches in that state. The story of 
the twenty-nine Christian churches, whose 
merger in 1931 with those comprising the Con- 
gregational fellowship has been described on 
eight scattered pages (pp. 207-8, 243-46, 266, 
298), deserves telling in a separate chapter. The 
omission of the first two chapters of the volume 
would strengthen the work. 

The author’s treatment of “The Plan of 
Union” and “Reaching the Mississippi” (pp. 
63-68) should be compared with the manu- 
scripts of home-missionary letters and with 
recent scholarly research in the field of Presby- 
terian and Congregational home missions in the 
period prior to the Civil War. Unfortunately, it 
seems that no provision has been made for the 
inspection of the hundreds of unpublished let- 
ters written by members of the “Iowa Band” 
from Andover Seminary and other home mis- 
sionaries. The author’s statement (p. 90), with 
reference to the formation in 1840 of the Con- 
gregational Association of Iowa, that ‘remote 
western Congregationalism ....could now 
stand on its own feet and fight its own battles 
without further Presbyterian partnership’’ is 
not in accordance with the facts. The early 
Congregational leaders in Iowa unanimously 
went more than halfway to meet with their 
Presbyterian brethren in a convention modeled 
upon that which these two denominations had 
successfully organized in Wisconsin Territory. 
The Congregationalists waited for nearly two 
years for the Presbytery of Des Moines to adopt 
their proposal to extend home-missionary opera- 
tions under this newer form of the Plan of 
Union across the Mississippi River, but it was 
only after the failure of the Presbyterians to 
ratify it that this proposal was dropped. The 
author is also mistaken in stating (p. 90) that 
the Illinois Congregational ministers severed 
their presbyterial connections upon the or- 
ganization in 1834-35 of the Congregational 
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Association of Illinois. That local body wel- 
comed ministers of both denominations, as did 
the neighboring Presbytery of Schuyler in 
which several Congregationalists maintained 
their ministerial standing. 

Did the author not intend (p. 86) to give the 
name of Albert Hale rather than that of Albert 
Hart? In his excellent characterization of the 
Reverend Oliver Emerson (pp. 95-96) the au- 
thor has failed to mention either his labors in 
behalf of the abolition of slavery or his resigna- 
tion from his appointment by the American 
Home Missionary Society because of that 
agency’s neutral stand on that agitated ques- 
tion. The Albany Convention in 1852 (p. 121) 
was called by the General Association of New 
York, not by ‘‘New England leaders.” 

It is to be hoped that the author will over- 
come his reluctance to use footnotes in citing 
authority for his statements. 

FREDERICK KUHNS 


Chautauqua, New York 


The First Epistle of St. Peter. By Epwarp 
Gorpon Sretwyn. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1946. xvi+517 pages. $6.00. 

This massive and masterly commentary fills 
a gap left in the great series initiated by Hort, 
Lightfoot, and Westcott over eighty years ago, 
of which the more recent volumes are those on 
Ephesians by Armitage Robinson and on the 
Acts by Foakes-Jackson, Lake, and Cadbury. 
Hort left only a fragment on I Peter. This 
epistle has been unduly neglected in English and 
American scholarship, the last thoroughgoing 
work, that of Bigg in the nternational Critical 
Commentary, being now almost fifty years old. 
Fortunately Dr. Frank W. Beare has recently 
completed a commentary on the Epistle in proc- 
ess of publication by Blackwell. His approach to 
the letter is markedly different, and study of 
these two works will richly advance our under- 
standing of it and of much besides. 

Dr. Selwyn takes the traditional view of the 
origin of the letter, assigning the substance of it 
to Peter in the early sixties, but meets the prob- 
lems so raised by proposals based on much re- 
cent study of the New Testament. A very con- 
siderable part in the composition of the letter is 
assigned to Sylvanus, and common elements in 
it and in the Thessalonian epistles are pointed 
out in corroboration. But the great objection to 
the traditional view of the authorship, namely, 


its seeming dependence on the Pauline letters, is 
answered by an argument which constitutes the 
most elaborate feature of the present work. In 
short, Dr. Selwyn, following on Carrington’s 
studies, identifies a common body of catechism 
and hymnody to which the Catholic and Pauline 
epistles are alike indebted. To this demonstra- 
tion, part of the Introduction and a special 
article one hundred pages in length with sup- 
porting tables are devoted. “What the evidence 
points to is a high degree of interdependence of 
the various Epistles on a common stock of 
teaching and of hymnody current in the church 
which is their background.” In identifying this 
material the author is proposing ‘‘a technique 
for the Synoptic study of the Epistles, similar to 
that which prevails for the Gospels,’’ a tech- 
nique “to be supplemented and corrected by 
methods more usually found in the work of the 
Formgeschichte school.” 

Examples of such common stock of teaching 
may be instanced. The author suggests that the 
church soon developed patterns of instruction in 
connection especially with baptism, rooting in 
Jewish holiness formulas, instanced in the terms 
of the decrees of Acts 15 and characterized, on 
the one hand, by the theme of abstentions from 
impurity (abstinentes), and, on the other, by 
renunciation of malice and wickedness (de- 
ponentes) with its formulas of ‘putting off” and 
“putting on.’’ Patterns for catachumens bearing 
on persecution situations also appear. Tables 
are presented in which recurrent phraseology 
and connections of themes are illustrated from 
numerous epistles. The modern situation of the 
mission field is invoked for examples of the same 
life-situation and corresponding diffusion of 
similar instruction. 

It must be said that the general thesis is per- 
suasive in this respect, that we are led to en- 
visage seriously the role of such widespread 
catechetical material in the church. Our long 
recognition of this phenomenon in what con- 
cerns liturgical forms, vice lists, and haustafeln 
disposes us to open-mindedness here. The bear- 
ing of the thesis, however, on matters of date 
and authorship of the Epistle is not persuasive. 
The least satisfactory part of the work is the 
life-situation assigned to it. Dr. Selwyn believes 
that the letter precisely reflects the great access 
of confidence and rejoicing that came to the 
church with the solution of the Judaizer issue 
and the rapid growth of the Gentile church in 
Asia Minor that immediately followed. There is 
not a great deal of discussion of the persecution 
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factor in the Epistle or of other aspects which 
point to a late date, nor of the general issue of 
pseudonymity. It is here that the commentary 
of Dr. Beare will bring to its readers a value 
lacking in the present work. Dr. Beare’s com- 
mentary is the only one in English which recog- 
nizes the division of the letter at 4:12 as related 
to a decisive change in the situation of the 
church, which accepts the view of the first sec- 
tion as a baptismal discourse, and which situ- 
ates the letter in its final form in the time of 
Trajan. 

Certain aspects of the treatment raise ques- 
tions. Can we ascribe to Sylvanus so accom- 
plished a mastery of Greek? Can the interest in 
baptism here plausibly be connected with the 
baptism of Cornelius by Peter? Is not the rela- 
tion of I Peter to Acts I and its sermons an in- 
conclusive thesis? If one studies the tables of 
common formulas, one is led to fee] that ap- 
parently similar terms belong to a different con- 
text of thought and cannot therefore be assigned 
to the same stock. Thus, the “living and abiding 
Word” of I Peter is not the same as the “word,” 
ie., Gospel message received by the Thes- 
salonians. On the other hand, obedience and dis- 
obedience to the truth in I Peter 1:22 refer to 
the Christian message, while in II Thessalonians 
2:10-12 it refers as in I Romans to a more gen- 
eral revelation of God (see Table 4, pages 390- 
gt, and note Dibelius in the Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, I, Thessalonians. 

It only remains to pay a tribute to the im- 
mense care, scholarship, and thoroughness with 
which the book is written. Special mention 
should also be made of the distinction of style, 
the plenitude of illustration, sometimes from 
modern literature and situation, and particu- 
larly the fine section of the Introduction on the 
theology and ethics of the Epistle. 


Amos N. WILDER 


University of Chicago 


The New Testament, Its Making and Meaning. 


By ALBERT E. BARNETT. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 304 pages. $2.50. 
The scope of this book is more limited than 


that of other introductory textbooks. Professor 
Barnett confines his treatment almost wholly to 


the literary aspects in the production of each 
separate writing. He deals seriatim with the 


making of the books, arranged in chronological 


order, rather than with the total process of oral 
and written tradition by which the church cre- 
ated its scripture. There is no effort to convey a 
unified impression of the historical or theologi- 
cal development of the Christian movement. 
Book by book, six problems are explored, in al- 
most unvarying sequence: authorship, destina- 
tion, date, place of origin, occasion, and mes- 
sage. The accent is placed not on whetting the 
reader’s appetite or encouraging his subjective 
appropriation of faith but on providing him with 
objective historical data and with Dr. Barnett’s 
inferences from those data. Consequently, the 
chief use of the book will be as a text and refer- 
ence book, to be nibbled in small bites whenever 
the hunger for such data appears. The materials 
are organized as on a tidy pantry shelf, to facili- 
tate speedy location of the desired food. 

Dr. Barnett’s assumptions, methods, and 
conclusions follow fairly closely the Goodspeed 
tradition, although he does not hesitate to dif- 
fer with his teacher and to defend his own con- 
clusions with competence. In controversial 
areas, such as the date and authorship of Ephe- 
sians, John, I Peter, and James, he inclines to 
radical rather than conservative positions, 

As an introduction to the making and mean- 
ing of the New Testament, the treatment seems 
vulnerable at three points. First is the assump- 
tion that the literary activity of the individual 
author was more determinative than com- 
munal needs and the complex processes of oral 
tradition. This assumption leads to an excessive 
trust in external evidence for establishing the 
origin and circulation of each book. 

Second is “the intentional fallacy,” the be- 
lief that, when one has located an author’s im- 
mediate and conscious motive for composing a 
particular book, he has a sufficient clue to the 
multiple meanings of that book. Many submo- 
tifs may thus be ignored—motifs which are 
quite necessary to an evaluation of the message 
as a whole. And one is encouraged to view such 
writings as Hebrews and I Peter as practical, 
professional expedients, and not as the profound 
fruit of genuine personal struggle. 

Third, Dr. Barnett has organized his treat- 
ment too mechanically according to the re- 
quirements of an academic filing system. This 
undoubtedly has its merit for the modern stu- 
dent. But does not every great literary docu- 
ment, by its intrinsic character, have the right to 
establish a priority of questions necessary to its 
understanding? Is the problem of date, for ex- 
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ample, of equal weight in the evaluation of all 
the New Testament writings? Is the question of 
destination as vital to the interpretation of 
Mark as it is in the case of I Corinthians? 

Such objections, however, are less than gen- 
erous, Professor Barnett keeps in mind the needs 
of the modern student and provides for him 
compact and comprehensive information that is 
both clear and relevant. 

PAUL S. MINEAR 
Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary 


New Testament Life and Literature. By DONALD 
W. Ruppre and Harorp H. Hutson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 19406. 
vili+263 pages. $3.00. 

We already possess several excellent manuals 
on New Testament introduction and the begin- 
nings of Christianity and a few good books, like 
Enslin’s Christian Beginnings, which cover both 
fields of study. But this is something different: 
a book in which the story of literary origins is 
set directly into the narrative of religious de- 
velopment, and one so brief that it can serve as 
a ‘‘first reader’ or syllabus for college students. 

Dr. Riddle has prepared the chapters on 
Hellenistic political history, Judaism, the life 
and writings of Paul, the later books of the New 
Testament, and canon and text. These to a 
large degree parallel his earlier books, Jesus and 
the Pharisees, Early Christian Life, The Gos- 
pels: Their Origin and Growth, and Paui, Man of 
Conflict; the general point of view of these sec- 
tions will therefore be familiar to New Testa- 
ment students. Not the least lively and inter- 
esting portion of the book is that which deals 
with Paul’s troubles in Corinth and Galatia. 

Dr. Hutson is responsible for chapters on 
gentile religious life, life and literature in the 
New Testament, the life of Jesus, the Synoptic 
Gospels, and leading ideas in the New Testa- 
ment. His approach to Jesus is thoroughly mod- 
ern but by no means skeptical; for example, he 
gives, with complete confidence and sureness of 
touch, a summary of Jesus’ ethical and eschato- 
logical teaching and accepts the “‘present king- 
dom” sayings as genuine (p. 89). His treatment 
of form criticism leans heavily on Dibelius’ The 
Message of Jesus Christ. The chapter on gentile 


religion is an excellent summary of positions 
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taken by Case, Willoughby, and other investi- 
gators. I should question only the great weight 
laid on the Eleusinian mysteries and the state- 
ment that the eating from the sacred chest was 
“sacramental.” 

Such a brief volume on a large subject must 
of necessity be a summary of conclusions. There 
is little opportunity to present alternative points 
of view and none for detailed argument. Some 
important early Christian documents are men- 
tioned only in passing; for example, I Clement 
is spoken of as an answer to Hebrews (p. 183), 
but nothing is said of its main purpose. The 
paragraphs on New Testament ethics (pp. 232- 
33) do little more than state that there are 
problems worthy of study. I have noticed one 
but only one outright error: the statement that 
Aramaic was a language derived from the He- 
brew (p. 154). This can be a really valuable syl- 
labus for students if they are encouraged to use 
the excellent select bibliography and are driven 
to investigate the many issues touched upon. 


SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Unity of the Church in the New Testament: 
Colossians and Ephesians. By Stic Hanson. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1946. xi+197 
pages. 10 Crowns, 


This is No. 14 of a series “Acta Seminarii 
Neotestamentici Upsaliensis,” edited by A, 
Fridrichsen, which have appeared within the 
last ten years, six of them in German, three in 
French, two in English, the rest apparently in 
Swedish. Unlike some books on the New Testa- 
ment by Europeans, the author makes frequent 
references to American works. The author’s 
English style is on the whole good, and he is evi- 
dently well acquainted with British scholarship. 

About one-third of the book is a study of 
Colossians and Ephesians; indeed, the idea of 
unity in Pauline theology is the main theme 
throughout. The ecumenical movement and the 
renewed interest in the conception of the 
church in the Bible fully justify such an essay 
as this. The quest for wnity is shown to be an 
agelong phenomenon: Hebrew prophets, Greek 
philosophers, and Christian apostles searched 


for it. The Greeks were mainly interested in 
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finding a unifying idea, at first even a unifying 
substance; to them unity was a mental require- 
ment, a necessity of mind, The Hebrews had a 
religious motive: the restoration of a broken 
unity between God and man and between man 
and man by making Israel true to its vocation 
and thus the center of world unity. Israel was 
united by its covenant with YHWH, by its cult 
and its law, but divided by the enmity of Satan, 
by parties within Israel, and by the dispersion 
of the people. These divisions will vanish in the 
messianic age; unity is a “far-off Divine event.” 
The Christians thought of the church as the 
true Israel and the focus of an ultimate unity of 
mankind. To them the final unity had come 
closer in the coming of the Son of Man, the rep- 
resentation of a united community, The present 
age and the new age had overlapped (cf. I Cor. 
10:11). The Christian is thus in a state of ten- 
sion, living in two ages at once, a borderline 
case. These ideas are elaborated with copious 
references to a great variety of modern writers. 

In the last chapter an exegesis is made of 
Colossians and Ephesians in order to exhibit the 
Pauline conception of unity—a unity already 
potentially in existence but not actual, man be- 
ing what he is. The author realized that, to un- 
derstand Ephesians, it is necessary to under the 
Greek genitive case. For instance, is the unity of 
the Spirit in Eph. 4:3 subjective or qualitative? 
Is it the unity created by the Spirit or just 
spiritual unity? He favors the second meaning, 
while J. A. Robinson in his great commentary 
favors the first. Since the author accepts Eph. 
4:4-6 as a parenesis of baptism, the Lord’s sup- 
per is not on the list. He calls the contrast be- 
tween “all sinned” of Rom. 6:12 and “they that 
had not sinned” of 6:14 a ‘crux to interpreters,” 
but the rest of verse 14 removes the crux: “all 
sinned,”’ that is, committed amartia, but not all 
after the likeness of Adam’s transgression 
(parabasis). 

In conclusion it may be suggested that it 
might lead to surprising results if J. A. Robin- 
son’s commentary on Ephesians, this book, and 
some of the books listed in the author’s seven- 
teen pages of bibliography were studied by all 
churches for five years and meanwhile a mora- 
torium be declared on all discussions of Church 
unity. 


A. H. FORSTER 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr. By Ictno Gior- 
DANI. Translated from the Italian by 
MOTHER CLELIA MARANZANA and MOTHER 


Mary Pavta Wittiamson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. xviii+- 286 pages. $2.50. 


Giordani is described by the translators as 
“at present connected officially with the Vatican 
library, and well known for years in his native 
land, Italy, as a teacher, journalist and Jittéra- 
teur.” The title is taken from the inscription on 
the tomb under the high altar of San Paulo 
fuori le Mura. 

The book is a romantic midrash on those 
parts of the Book of Acts that deal with Paul, 
together with bibliographical material drawn 
from the apostle’s letters, legendary tradition 
about two (or more) Roman imprisonments and 
a visit to Spain, a paraphrase of the epistles 
(including Hebrews and the Pastorals), and ap- 
pended essays on “Paul and Seneca,” “Paul’s 
Character,” and “The Works of St. Paul.” The 
material is regularly embellished with details 
spun out of pious imagination. For instance (pp. 
133 ff.), Eutychus became ‘a boy’’; he fell 
“head downwards”; he “died instantly, having 
struck his head on a stone’’; Paul “returned him 
to his parents”; and he “was taken home amid 
universal rejoicing.’”” The author moralizes on 
nearly every page, with uncritical applications 
of the material to later situations. 

Paul’s central doctrine, according to Gior- 
dani, is “‘sanctification.”? Faith is primarily (if 
not wholly) an intellectual exercise. Eschatol- 
ogy is almost entirely ignored, and the influence 
on Paul of the beliefs and practices of contempo- 
rary cults is denied. Since the Pauline author- 
ship of Ephesians, Hebrews, and the Pastorals 
is defended, the consequent theological recon- 
struction of the apostle’s thought is a curious 


mélange. 
A few interesting if improbable exegetical 


positions may be mentioned: the visit to Illyria 
(Rom. 15:19) took place after Paul’s first mis- 


sion to Corinth (p. 64); the power that restrains 
the son of perdition (II Thess. 2:3 ff.) is the 
church (pp. 60 ff.); and the Epistle to the He- 
brews was written to the Jewish Christian com- 
munity that had fled Jerusalem for Pella in 
A.D. 66 (p. 218). In I Cor. 7:15 Paul authorizes 
divorce if the initiative in the action is taken by 
the unbelieving partner in the marriage. But to 
say that “the Christian would then be free to 
marry again if fulfilling a true matrimony in 
Christ” and to call this “the Pauline privilege” 
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(p. 265) may be good Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but it does not appear to be exegesis. 

An undercurrent of polemic against Protes- 
tantism runs through the book. Paul is pictured 
as the church’s “most brilliant light in dogma 
and ethics” despite heretics who “also pretend 
to have him for their doctor.” 

The translation is marred by a number of ir- 
ritating misprints: ‘“Erasmus” for “‘Erastus” on 
page 115, “dialetics” on page 155 and again on 
page 197, ‘‘Procius” for ‘‘Porcius” on page 157, 
and “intolerant” for “tolerant” on page 267. On 
page 275 Giordani makes the improbable as- 
sumption that Paul’s major letters were written 
on tablets or parchment. On page 53 he perpe- 
trates an anachronism that reminds one of 
Luke’s version of Gamaliel’s speech: he trans- 
fers Bar Chocheba from the reign of Hadrian to 
some unspecified date prior to Paul’s missionary 
activities. 

S. MACLEAN GILMOUR 


Queen’s Theological College 


Munera Studiosa. Edited by Massey H. 
SHEPHERD, JR. and SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Episcopal Theological 
School, 1946. ix+182 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is a Festschrift dedicated to Pro- 
fessor W. H. P. Hatch on his seventieth birth- 
day. It is edited by his two colleagues Massey 
Shepherd and Sherman Johnson with a Preface 
by Dean-emeritus Henry B. Washburn. 

The essays cover a variety of topics. For the 
Old Testament, Dean Taylor has contributed a 
graceful essay on the religious appeal of the 
Psalms and Professor Torrey has re-examined II 
Esdras. Torrey analyzes the document into (1) 
an apocalypse of Shealtiel written in A.D. 69 
under Otho and (2) additions transforming the 
original into an apocalypse of Esdras. Torrey 
thinks that “Shealtiel” disappeared from view 
because his prophecy that the Messiah would 
appear under Otho was not fulfilled. The author 
of the Apocalypse of Baruch, however, reworked 
materials derived from “Shealtiel” and issued 
his work later in the same year. He regards 
32:2-4 as a gloss. In the reign of Domitian, 
“Shealtiel” was again refashioned and “taken 
over by Ezra by inserting his name five times, 
making numerous slight alterations in chapters 
11 and 12 (namely in the vision which provides 


the date of the book) and by affixing an Ezra 
legend, chapter 14 at the end.” 

There is but one article on the Gospels, a 
philological note by H. J. Cadbury on what he 
calls ‘The Superfluous xai in the Lord’s Prayer 
and Elsewhere.” 

There are two articles on Paul. C. C. Me. 
Cown discusses ‘The Sources of Pauline Mysti- 
cism,” with special reference to borrowings from 
the Graeco-Oriental mysteries. B. S. Easton 
considers “‘Post-Pauline Paulinism” with a sen- 
sitive analysis of Paul’s thought and of the posi- 
tive and negative reactions to it in the early 
church. 

Massey Shepherd makes a ‘Venture in the 
Source Analysis of Acts.”” He reviews current 
theories and distinguishes three main sources; 
(1) “a body of Judean tradition centering 
around the figure of Peter’ (Acts 2-5, 9:32— 
11:18; 12:1-8 and parts of 15, possibly also 
8:14-25); (2) “a Hellenistic source emanating 
from Antioch” (Acts 6-8, 11:19-30, 12:24— 
13:12), “And beyond in the ‘first’ journey and 
probably also the conversion of Saul’’; and (3) 
“an Acta Pauli which we shall not hesitate to 
ascribe to ‘Luke.’”” The last is essentially the 
we-sections, but Shepherd maintains that it “is 
developed about the diary-notes, but it is not 
entirely an eye-witness account. And in addi- 
tion to the speeches, the final author has doubt- 
less added some independent stories gathered 
and re-shaped from oral tradition.” 

Sherman Johnson deals with the Didache 
and thinks that one reason for its composition 
was to provide a gospel commentary and “an 
expansion of Matthew.” This view has in part 
been anticipated by Zahn but seems to amount 
to little more than a complicated way of saying 
that the disciplinary injunctions in the Didache 
often take their departure from the Gospels. 

The most interesting essay in the series is 
H. R. Willoughby’s on “Archaic Crucifixion 
Iconography.” The title promises both more and 
less than is given. The article is mainly a study 
of a miniature of the Crucifixion, in Chicago, 
MS 0972 (Gregory-Eltester 2427). This manu- 
script is in every way extraordinary and the 
curious anomalies of its script and text* form a 
pattern strikingly similar to that of its minia- 
tures. The latter are drawn on what Willoughby 
calls an “antique Syrian’’ base, but it has many 
features extraneous to the Syrian tradition, a 


Cf. E. C. Colwell, “An Ancient Text of the 
Gospel of Mark.” Emory University Quarterly, I, No. 
2 (1945), 65. 
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remarkable number of which have parallels in 
Armenian art. The most curious thing, however, 
is that the scene of the Crucifixion suits John 
much better than Mark. Through the kindness 
of my colleagues in Chicago, I have examined 
this manuscript and discussed its text with its 
closest student, Dr. M. M. Parvis. It is in 
Willoughby’s words “fascinating” and “puz- 
ding”; it is also confusingly eclectic in script, 
text, and illustrations. The parchment is in- 
dubitably old, the text agrees not only with B 
but with the modern misreadings of B and there 
are modern Greek words here and there. I sus- 
pect that the miniatures are anyone’s guess but 
that a strong Irano(?)-Armenian element pre- 
vails. The total impression of them is stranger 
than the isolated elements selected by Wil- 
loughby for comparison with other manuscripts 
would suggest. It is to be hoped that in the 
forthcoming edition a chapter may be written 
by an advocatus diaboli who would do his best to 
prove that the codex was a manufacture of the 
nineteenth century, executed by a workman 
with the skill and limitations of a Simonides, 
familiar with Lachmann’s edition and the mod- 
ern Greek Bible, and thinking in Greek. Perhaps 
he had an Armenian friend living in Constan- 
tinople or Kaiseriye who was a skillful artist. 
The failure of the attempt to prove this thesis 
would do much to clear the ground for con- 
fidence in this remarkable possession. 

The book closes with some _ interesting 
“Notes on Book-Burning,” mainly in classical 
antiquity and early Christianity, by A. S. Pease 
and with an article by F. C. Grant on “Religion 
and Poetry.” The latter is marred by a lamenta- 
ble inexactitude in its references to liturgical 
history, but to Professor Grant all things in the 
Christian tradition are possible, though all 
things are unhappily not poetic. In Grant’s view 
Christianity has been gradually losing its poetic 
insight ever since theology became a science in 
the late patristic age and should be revitalized 
by a new injection of this delightful element. 
Only thus can be sensed the meaning of the 
birth story in Luke, a “Lukan idyl,” the truth of 
which “is the picture it gives of the life of 
humble, simple piety” as ‘“‘the best thing in the 
world”; and the creeds which are “poetry, 
purest poetry and can never be proved like 
scientific formulas or historical statements.” 

The large circle of Professor Hatch’s col- 
leagues will welcome this book both as stimu- 
lating reading and as a richly deserved tribute 
to a friend whose great learning and passion 


for truth have been expressed with a wholly 
characteristic modesty and charm, 


ROBERT P. CAsEy 


Brown University 


The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels. 
By ALEXANDER HEIDEL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. 269 pages. $3.50. 


A new and readily available translation of the 
Gilgamesh Epic, the chief literary production 
of the ancient Oriental pagan world, has long 
been a desideratum. Dr. Heidel, who gave us a 
new rendering of the Babylonian epic of creation 
in his Babylonian Genesis (1942), has done us 
this service. With the files of the Assyrian 
Dictionary project at his disposal and the 
counsel of fellow experts of the Oriental Insti- 
tute readily available, he has given us an up- 
to-date, scholarly rendering, with philological 
justification where necessary, and some occa- 
sional notes on matters of substance. His 
rendering does not, like that of R. Campbell 
Thompson of 1928, strive for high literary 
quality. To enjoy the epic one will still have to 
turn to the British scholar’s book, though it is 
somewhat esoteric by virtue of its archaizing 
English, or to the German translation of Albert 
Schott in Reclam, which ideally combines the 
quality of accuracy and a literary flavor worthy 
of so great a literary monument. Perhaps it 
would have been just as well had Dr. Heidel 
concluded his book with page 1o1 and thus 
made it available at a cheaper price. But he 
has chosen to give us what he calls “Related 
Materials” on pages 102-36 and two chapters 
on “Death and the After Life,” and “The 
Story of the Flood,” on pages 137-269. It 
would appear that Heidel sees nothing in the 
epic except these two themes. The ‘Related 
Materials” of pages 102-36 are therefore com- 
posed of variant accounts of the Deluge and of 
the texts dealing with the nether world, such 
as the familiar “Descent of Ishtar” and the 
“Nergal Ereshkigal myth.” He is apparently 
just paving the way with these texts for the 
two additional chapters on which his heart was 
set. The reference to “Old Testament parallels” 
in the title shows the angle that he had in mind. 
His fundamentalist background, already re- 
vealed in his Babylonian Genesis, must lead one 
to approach his discussion with apprehension, 
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While some value may attach to his presenta- 
tion of the Babylonian side of things, his Old 
Testament scholarship is not of a high order. 
It is regrettable when scholars fail to see their 
opportunities. The space wasted by Dr. 
Heidel on Old Testament matters could have 
been advantageously employed in giving us 
the other Gilgamesh materials now available 
in several ancient languages and a thorough 
discussion of the evolution of the Epic and of its 
literary quality. The meager introduction of 
chapter i certainly does not adequately fulfil 
that function, which, after all, is of primary 
importance for one who wishes the epic to be 
understood and appreciated. An exposition like 
that given by Gressmann in conjunction with 
Ungnad’s German rendering would also have 
been a worth-while utilization of space. If any- 
one really wished to discuss the Old Testament 
parallels to the epic, a much larger canvas 
would be in order. One would have to look for 
the Gilgamesh motifs in Old Testament litera- 
ture. Here Jensen’s great Gilgamesch-Epos in der 
Weltliteratur, to which no less a scholar than 
Samuel N. Kramer has recently again called 
attention as deserving more consideration than 
it has received, would provide much food for 
thought. The theme could only be pursued in a 
useful manner by one who feels free to follow 
the truth wherever it leads and one who is 
familiar with modern folkloristic methods. 
Certainly Heidel’s book does not do justice 
to the second half of its title. It is to be hoped, 
however, that his translation of the epic will 
prove helpful to many. 

Emit G. KRAELING 


Union Theological Seminary 


The Commentary of Levi ben Gersom (Gersonides) 
on the Book of Job. Translated from the origi- 
nal Hebrew, with Introduction and Notes, by 
ABRAHAM L., LASSEN. New York: Bloch Pub. 
Co., 1946. 266 pages. $3.00. 


Gersonides was one of the outstanding Jew- 
ish thinkers of the Middle Ages. Like Mai- 
monides before him, and many other thinkers 
of the period, he was much influenced by Aris- 
totle’s thinking, or what he believed to be 
Aristotle’s, but manifested a greater independ- 
ence than his famous predecessor, incorporating 
freely Platonic, Neo-Platonic, and Arabic ele- 
ments, which he handled with freedom and 


originality. He is, indeed, in ach more a philoso. 
pher than a biblical exegete; his interest in the 
Book of Job was stimulated by his belief that it 
was a philosophical discussion of the system of 
thought that he himself followed; the friends 
and Job appear as protagonists of differing and 
imperfect theories of suffering, providence, and 
cosmology; but only in the speeches of Elihu 
does one find the correct view, that is, Gersoni- 
des’ own view. This conclusion in itself will be 
somewhat surprising to the modern student of 
the book, for along with a prevalent admission 
of the “‘spurious”’ origin of the chapters given to 
Elihu has gone a considerable disparagement of 
the thinking attributed to him. Surely Gerson- 
ides was not right in thus relegating Job toa 
secondary position, for beyond a doubt he is the 
“hero” of the book and in the movement of his 
thought we are to recognize Gersonides’ own 
views and his contribution to the problems dis- 
cussed. 

Gersonides believed that the universe con- 
sists of two diverse parts, the upper and the 
“sub-lunar.” The upper world contains sixty- 
four ‘‘spheres,” entities composed of ether, 
which, however, through divine emanation, 
possess intelligence and are living, rational 
beings. Each has a specific task to perform; its 
movements and juxtapositions profoundly af- 
fect, indeed in large measure determine, events 
in the sublunar world. But from the total of the 
spheres’ differing consciousnesses there results 
the ‘Active Intelligence” which harmonizes 
their activities and is to the lower world much 
what God is to the universe as a whole. Man’s 
destiny is to grow in ‘“‘acquired reason” and in 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things, that 
is, it would seem, in familiarity with this compli- 
cated theory of cosmology. Immortality consists 
of the soul’s progress in such universal truth, in 
which, fortunately, man is assisted by the “Ac- 
tive Intelligence.” Divine providence is largely 
a matter of God’s rule through universal law, 
just as God’s foreknowledge is little, if any, 
more than a complete knowledge of potentiali- 
ties. Yet there is also a special providence that 
takes care of good men, for these are intelligent 
men, that is, they are in close touch with the 
“Active Intelligence” and through it learn of 
the movements of the spheres and thus of im- 
pending events. It is a very old thought that 
“the wise man taketh heed to a thing, but the 
wicked pass on and are punished!” 

One cannot but be impressed with the eclec- 
tic nature of this system. Immediately apparent 
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is its acceptance in modified form of ancient 
astrological ideas. It pays heavy tribute also to 
gnostic speculation, and in the best of it there 
are concepts for which Gersonides had no need 
to confess a debt to Aristotle but needed only to 
turn to the ancient sages of his own people. 
However, the resultant compound is more gnos- 
tic and Neo-Platonic than it is Jewish. 

These then are the concepts with which, ac- 
cording to Gersonides, the Book of Job deals. 
And he proceeds to elicit them from the speeches 
as the debate moves on. Without doubt he is 
right in part, at least; for the core of the book, 
great poetry though it is, concerns itself with 
some of the deepest theological problems: with 
divine transcendence, with government, with 
human pain and its wide ramifications in the 
issue of religious faith, with the experiences of 
good and bad men. One feels, however, that it 
would take no small ingenuity to elicit even 
from its most cosmological passages the astro- 
logical speculation which Gersonides has ac- 
cepted. Perhaps, indeed, at this point we have 
opportunity to recognize in part the excellence 
of the thinking of ancient Israel, for the philoso- 
phy of the great author of the poem of Job is 
simple and convincing by comparison with the 
aberrations to which certain of the famous writ- 
ers of his own people were misled through the 
non-Hebraic speculations in vogue throughout 
medieval times. 

Gersonides’ method in chapter by chapter as 
he works through the book is to give first a sec- 
tion to linguistic matters, then to sum up the 
speech in a paraphrase, and, finally, to come to 
a discussion of its thought. For the modern 
Hebraist the first of these undertakings cannot 
fail to excite interest. One is commonly im- 
pressed with the linguistic advance of this four- 
teenth-century scholar; yet scarcely less inter- 
esting is the evidence he provides of the progress 
that has been made in a knowledge of Hebrew 
through succeeding centuries. In 9:26 he gives 
the meaning, “ships of desire,” explaining that 
they are swift ships used by pirates to attain 
their purpose; yet a Jewish commentator of 
two centuries before had correctly understood 
the phrase. However, many years were still to 
pass before an Arabic cognate would be adduced 
to show that the meaning is ‘“‘boats of papyrus.” 
Quite astonishing is Gersonides’ translation of 
the name “Leviathan” in 3:7 as “their mourn- 
ing.” In 10:17 he translates the word now ren- 
dered “‘thy witnesses” as “thy plagues,”’ astute- 
ly adducing Aramaic support. “The arrows of 
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the Almighty” (6:4) he explains as “mighty ar- 
rows,” arguing that “of God”’ is often used in 
the Bible as a form of superlative—one of the 
less familiar points of Hebrew syntax, which 
indeed he carries further than most modern in- 
terpreters have commonly gone. Frequently his 
insights are of high importance, as for example 
in 11:11, a passage that has invited textual 
emendation or else has produced translations so 
inherently difficult as ASV, ‘He seeth iniquity 
also, even though he consider it not,” or still 
worse, ‘‘He perceiveth naughtiness, also, with- 
out considering it’? (Dr.). But Gersonides elu- 
cidates the passage quite simply: “He seeth men 
of iniquity who do not understand the ways of 
God.” 

The translator has done a real service in mak- 
ing the commentary available to the general 
public. Probably the best tribute to him is that, 
in general, one is unconscious of the fact that he 
is reading a translation. In a number of points, 
however, the wording calls for improvement. 
The opening sentence fails to explore the re- 
sources of the Hebrew tenses, employing me- 
chanically a past tense for the Hebrew perfect. 
Instead of “‘said’”’ and ‘“‘undertook” it is obvious 
that Gersonides’ thought calls for the render- 
ing, “[Thus] says Levi the son of Gersom: We 
have undertaken to explain..... ” A slip of a 
different sort is “Thine command” (p. 68). It is 
the Hebrew idiom of the relative clause, not the 
English, that gives us “. . . . rejoice over what is 
proper to rejoice” (p. 18). The rule of sequence 
of tenses is ignored in the sentence, “He thought 
that the Lord will chastise him for his actions” 
(p. 189). A too literal following of the Hebrew 
has produced this ungainly wording, ‘‘he com- 
plained against God who changed his life from 
a good state to that of an extreme evil one for 
no sin” (ibid.). 

WrttraM A. IRwIN 
University of Chicago 
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The Public Worship of God. By HENRY SLOANE 
CorFin. New York: Scribner’s, 1946. 208 
pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Coffin has here added to the liturgical 
literature a book of unique importance. In short 
and usable compass, it is both a rationale and a 
manual of public worship. While it concerns it- 
self primarily with the reformed tradition of the 
free churches, it is informed with the broad 
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ecumenical treatment that one would expect 
from its distinguished author. 

We welcome the omission of the word “art’’ 
from the title and from the text. Worship, as 
Dr. Coffin presents it, is by no means a mere 
craft in ecclesiastical aesthetics. It is the adora- 
tion and enjoyment of God, who, both austere 
and gracious, is above all things the great objec- 
tive reality. In his chapter on the theological 
bases of worship, the author supplies one of the 
greatest needs of people who have come to re- 
gard worship too subjectively and to treat it too 
experimentally. This tendency in liberal Protes- 
tantism has made for vagueness in the minds of 
the communicants more frequently than for full 
realization of the confrontation of the Divine 
through the ordered fellowship. In definitely 
Protestant terms he presents a doctrine of the 
Presence. 

Together with this chapter on the theological 
bases, chapters vii and viii on “Worship through 
the Word” and “Worship through the Sacra- 
ments” offer a solid foundation in the Christian 
experience, from its initiation in baptism to its 
consumation in the communion. Dr. Coffin 
does not apologize for showing hisProtestantism 
in emphasizing the memory aspect of the 
Lord’s Super above that of sacrifice; and, as a 
Presbyterian, he takes his stand behind the 
table rather than before the altar. However, his 
chapter x on “Public Worship and the Church 
Union” gives an authentic and objective ac- 
count of the main beliefs and practices of the 
other branches of the church universal, and he 
presents worship as more unifying than divisive. 

The chapters which give to the book its char- 
acter as a manual are carefully worked out and 
filled with suggestions for those conducting 
worship and for communicants participating in 
the sublime experience. All the elements of the 
public religious service are harmonized around 
the one center of worship, and the earnest Chris- 
tian will find here that which will deepen his 
appreciation for the rituals and ceremonies of 
the church and give him a firmer understanding 
of its prayers, songs, and sermons. One special 
chapter is given to “Children and Public Wor- 
ship,” the wide reading of which would help to 
redeem children’s services from the sentimental- 
ity into which they often fall and give them the 
firmer ground that they need if they deserve to 
be called services of worship. 

This book may be highly recommended for 
use by pastors, officials, teachers, and intelligent 
Christians everywhere who feel the need of a 


better understanding of the usages and mean- 
ings of our common worship. 


GEORGE M. Gipson 
Pilgrim Press 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Discerning the Lord’s Body. By FREpDERrIc 
Hastincs SmytH, Px.D. Louisville, Ky; 
Cloister Press, 1946. 196 pages + Preface and 
Appendixes. $3.00. 


This book proves that it is possible for one 
individual to hold tenaciously to a completely 
medieval view of at least one important aspect 
of Christianity—the sacramental—and at the 
same time advocate an almost startlingly radi- 
cal judgment of Christianity’s practical applica- 
tion to the contemporary political and social 
situation. 

On the one hand, Dr. Smyth accepts without 
question and almost without argument such 
archaic and anachronistic (to Protestants) doc- 
trines as transubstantiation, the Fall of Man, 
and the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Of the latter he says that it is “a 
doctrine which is essential to all Liturgical 
Christians.”’ On the other hand, he believes that 
Russian communism is “the most hopeful eco- 
nomic order which has yet appeared among 
men” (p. 181). 

The key by which he attempts to explain this 
apparent contradiction is the word ‘meta- 
cosmesis.”’ This is defined (p. 47) as “a kind of 
trans-ordering, a conveyance of structural order 
from the level of contingency in time and space 
to the level of an absolute and eternal order; and 
then back again to that contingent level where 
it originated and to which it returns for further 
creative, ordering growth.” 

Theologically, metacosmesis is illustrated by 
the fact of the Incarnation, in which God 
“emerges within the level of our natural world” 
in Jesus. The Catholic church (not Roman 
Catholic, but Catholic in the sense of all “‘sacra- 
mental’ Christians) is the social extension of the 
Incarnation and is therefore the only body 
capable of redeeming our disordered world as its 
discordant elements are taken into our Lord’s 
social body, the church. Within the church, the 
Holy Communion is the means by which this 
social aspect of metacosmesis it perpetuated. 

The metacosmetic cycle is described as a 
series of four events or processes. The first is the 
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pre-existent divine life of Jesus, the second the 
human life of Jesus, the third his return to the 
divine level of being after the resurrection and 
ascension, and finally his recurring return to the 
world of his social humanity in the Holy Com- 
munion. 

There is small resemblance, as the author 
(and everybody else) sees between contem- 
porary society and the ideal required by the fact 
that God intends society to be the extension of 
the Incarnation. Among other things, free enter- 
prise, capitalism, and war stand in the way. 
“Christian love radically applied to the secular 
world of our time would upset its organized 
economy completely” (p. 106). The remedy is 
not that the church should extricate itself from 
the world but should organize in ‘“‘cell-like or- 
ganic units” to leaven and transform it. 

The author’s social views are almost Marx- 
ian, without the materialism. In general, he 
thinks Marx was right about economics and 
politics but wrong about religion, while the 
church has been right about religion (in parts) 
but wrong about economics and politics. We 


must look forward to the “withering away” of 
the secular order (though in the far future) as 
Marx looked forward to the “‘withering away” 
of religion. ‘‘Parliaments, councils of state and 
economic organizations would then be simply 
assemblies of faithful laity in their periods of 
giving primary attention to the productive 
ordering of the social material sources of the 
Offertory” (representative of the offering of all 
human possessions to God). 

The appendixes of the book contain some 
thoughtful liturgical suggestions on the offering 
at the Holy Communion, on vestments, on con- 
fession, and absolution, which would be ap- 
plicable, however, mainly in Episcopal churches. 

The book, although heavy going at times, re- 
pays careful reading. It has some deep insights 
into the nature and function of the church. One 
might only wish that its challenging social im- 
plications were grounded—as they could be— 
upon theological premises more generally ac- 
ceptable to non-Roman Christians. 


ELMER FREEMAN 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
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CULLMANN, Oscar. Les premiéres confessions de foi 
chrétiennes. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1943. 55 pages. Fr. 18. 

The author, professor in the University of Basel, 
has published several writings in the area of early 
Christianity. This monograph raises four questions: 
(1) Why did the early Christians have need of a rule 
of faith (in addition to Scripture)? (2) What cir- 
cumstances produced this necessity? (3) What 
was the form of the first formulas and how did they 
evolve? (4) What was the epitome of Christian 
faith according to these early formulas? Especially 
noteworthy are the comments on the second ques- 
tion where the author shows five influences which 
called forth the early “creeds,” viz., baptism and 
the catechumenate, formal worship, exorcism, 
persecution, and defense against heresy. The bases 
of the later formal creeds are in the New Testa- 
ment, the most significant passages being I Cor. 8:6, 
12:8, and 15:3; Eph. 4:4; I Tim. 6:13; Phil. 2:6; 
I Pet. 3:18. The core of the early formulas is that 
Christ is Lord. Since this is so, his reign has already 
begun, although the divine plan embraces the past 
and future as well as the present. But it is because 
Christ is Lord that we believe in God and in the 
Holy Spirit. Furthermore, Christ as Lord is ruler 
over death, the demons, and his Kingdom. 

The author, through footnotes, shows his knowl- 
edge of the important work done in this field by 
Lietzmann, Holl, Hahn, Haussleiter, Feine, Latten- 
busch, Loofs, and others.—MERVIN M. DEEms. 


Camarrts, Emite. The Peace That Is Left. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1945. 150 
pages. $2.00. 

Emile Cammaerts is a Belgian man of letters— 
poet and playwright—who occupies the chair of Bel- 
gian studies at the University of London. His earlier 
works in English include The Flower of Grass, which 
records his own spiritual pilgrimage from secular hu- 
manism to Christianity, and Upon This Rock, a 
memoir to his son who was killed in the war. The 
richness of his spirit and the poignant beauty of his 
writing are reflected in all these works. 

Peace among the nations and “the peace that 
passeth understanding” are jointly the theme of this 
book. It is easy to oversimplify their relations as- 
suming too superficially that “all the world needs is 
the spirit of Jesus.’’ On the other hand, the secular 
mind—and often the religious—tends too much to 
separate them. Professor Cammaerts avoids both 
pitfalls. The book is primarily an interpretation of 
the spiritual foundations of peace within the political 


scene but with a realistic awareness that much must 
be done before military victory can eventuate in 
world peace. 

The book is a series of meditations rather than a 
close-knit logical analysis. Each of the nine chapters 
is introduced by a passage from the Bible and 
closes with a devout and searching prayer. The mood 
reflects mature and deep Christian experience, and, 
read a little at a time, the book could well be used to 
enrich the reader’s personal devotions. 

One of the refreshing features of the book is the 
interpolation of a number of letters from the author's 
daughter, who is serving in the armed forces. From 
these one glimpses the realities of the Christian life as 
they apply to two young people caught in the war, 
Jeanne and her fiancé. 

With unusual frankness the author cites in the 
Preface his daughter’s reaction to the book after she 
had read it in manuscript. I am inclined to agree 
with Jeanne when she writes, “I want a continuous 
thread through the book relating each aspect of 
peace to the other.”’ The author answers that he did 
not intend to write a set treatise on Christian peace 
but rather to examine where the gospel will lead as 
one goes to it for guidance. Important as this under- 
taking is, the result is more impressionistic than sys- 
tematic, and has left me with fewer new ideas than 
I had hoped for.—Gerorc1a HARKNESS. 


HuntTER, ARCHIBALD M. Introducing the New Testa- 
ment. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946. 120 
pages. $1.00. 

This book is a brief and modest presentation of 
literary and historical criticism applied to the New 
Testament. There are lucid chapters on the language, 
the text and canon, and the contents, a section on 
the Gospels, with a neat summary of the Synoptic 
problem and a brief review of each Gospel. Paul’s 
epistles are placed in their setting and discussed 
sympathetically, as are the later epistles. The treat- 
ment of the Apocalypse is least satisfactory because 
it dismisses too briefly its Jewish antecedents. The 
mentality of its eschatology is too complex for quite 
such pithy discussion. 

The author senses a unity in diversity in the New 
Testament. It has a threefold claim in presenting 
the figure of Jesus as Savior, the church as the suc- 
cessor of Israel, and “the saving work of Christ,” as 
a continuous process. The author concludes, “Here, 
then, in barest summary is the triune story of sal- 
vation of which the New Testament is the record. 
This is the ‘Word from the Beyond for our human 


predicament’ which gives the New Testament a 
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place apart in the religious literature of the world. 
And this story of salvation is the basis of all sound 
Christian doctrine to-day, the inspiration of all true 
Christian living, and the foundation on which rests 
any true Christian belief in the life everlasting.” 

Dr. Hunter describes himself as “one who has 
exchanged otium cum dignitate for the busy work of 
the ministry!” His use of pure erudition will seem to 
many excessively meager, but the essence of the crit- 
ical position and its values are convincingly de- 
scribed. In explaining why he has written this book, 
Hunter recalls the moving and almost forgotten 
quotation of Robertson Smith. “If I am asked why 
I receive scripture as the Word of God, I answer 
with all the Fathers of the Protestant Church: Be- 
cause the Bible is the only record of the redeeming 
Love of God, because in the Bible alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Christ Jesus and declaring to 
us, in Him, His will for our salvation. And this record 
I know to be true by the witness of His Spirit in my 
heart whereby I am assured that none other than 
God Himself is able to speak such words to my soul.” 
—RoseERT P. CASEy. 


Nixon, JUSTIN Wror, and Hupson, WINTHROP 
St1LL. Christian Leadership in a World Society: 
Essays in Honor of Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
Rochester: Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1945. 271 pages. 

Students and colleagues of Professor Moehlman 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School have con- 
tributed chapters in this symposium in honor of Dr. 
Moehlman’s great service to the Seminary, which he 
served in so many capacities, and to the religious 
thought and life of his time. It is a collection of es- 
says whose study would reward all who are con- 
cerned for the role of Christianity in our world. 

The general pattern is set by Justin Wroe Nix- 
on’s introductory chapter, ‘The World Becomes a 
Society.’’ He suggests that the relationship between 
man and spirit constitutes the area of most needed 
exploration and achievement. This is the unique 
contribution of the Christian religion. 

There then follows a consideration of major is- 
sues confronting Christianity. Mordecai Johnson 
analyzes Christianity’s relationship to race, and 
John Scott Everton considers the basis of our con- 
cern for economic justice. Douglas Haring’s chapter 
on the threat to democratic religious expressions on 
the part of “divine institutions” offers an interesting 
variation. 

President Poteat has a strong chapter titled “‘The 
Christian Understanding of Life,’ contrasting the 
Neo-Marxian and the Christian perspectives. Still 
another good essay is that by Samuel A. Devan, 
presenting the needs and bases for new emphases in 
Protestant worship and suggesting their implica- 
tions for social and ethical achievements. In a chap- 
ter depicting man’s inseparable relationship with 


God, other men, and the soil, Mark Rich does his 
usual fine piece of work on behalf of the rural field. 
There are still other essays which deserve fuller 
recognition. 

The volume closes as Winthrop Hudson picks up 
the original theme and appeals for a recognition of 
the fact that the task of building a community is 
fundamentally a religious task. For this he suggests 
a set of criteria to be used in the training of minis- 
ters who shall help build this new community. 

The total effect of the series of essays is that of 
an astute diagnosis of the times and of a therapeuti- 
cal program to be avoided only at peril to our society 
and to Christianity itself —Vicror OBENHAUS. 


SHOEMAKER, SAMUEL M. How You Can Help Other 
People. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1946. 189 pages. $1.75. 


In this little book is to be found the wisdom which 
has been distilled from a rich experience in helping 
people through counseling. Mr. Shoemaker, for more 
than twenty years rector of Calvary Episcopal 
Church in downtown New York, has given much of 
his time to counseling individuals burdened with 
anxiety, frustration, depression, and guilt. In many 
difficult cases he has learned the value of working 
with other specialists—physicians, psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, etc.—but has seen his task clearly as 
that of mediating the resources of religious faith. In 
order to do this work successfully, he has recognized 
the great values to be found in that deeper under- 
standing of human nature which clinical psychology 
has made available to those who will make an earnest 
study in this field. He discusses ways of helping the 
physically sick, the mentally sick, the fearful, the 
defeated, and the conscientious and self-deceived, 
but a significant chapter emphasizes the importance 
of ‘Helping People To Keep Normal.” It is not a 
technical book, and there is little in it that is new, 
but it will be found inspiring and practically helpful 
by many—clergymen and laymen alike—who wish 
to aid their fellow-men by lending a listening ear and 
an outstretched hand.—CuARLES T. HOLMAN. 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. Those of the Way. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. 146 pages. $1.50. 


Dean Sperry’s little book was written and pub- 
lished for Lenten reading, but thoughtful folk will 
find it almost equally profitable at any time of year. 
He follows as his main trail the early Christian de- 
scription of their new-found faith as a “way,” and in 
thirteen chapters of a dozen or more pages each he 
explores the implications of the insight common to 
the Bible and to much of our best contemporary 
thinking, that religion is essentially a way of life. 
Dean Sperry’s characteristic combination of spir- 
itual discernment and literary felicity qualifies him 
unusually as a guide on such an exploration—the 
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more so because of his long residence in what John 
Bunyan called “the house of the Interpreter.” 

To many readers the most valuable character- 
istic of his latest book will be its constant relevance 
to the troubled history of our own generation, and 
the sense of direction it gives in relation to our most 
urgent spiritual problems. The disillusionments bred 
by our earlier overconfidence in the adequacy of our 
civilization and our human wisdom and by our seri- 
ous foreshortening of the time that history will re- 
quire for even partial fulfilment of our rediscovered 
“social gospel” are treated with special understand- 
ing and illumination. So, likewise, are the criticisms 
of organized religion current in highly educated cir- 
cles, the difficulty of mutual understanding between 
the older and the younger generation, the far greater 
gulf between our ways of thinking and feeling and 
those which baffle us alike in our recent enemies and 
in our allies, and the paralyzing sense of the helpless- 
ness of the individual in face of the problems of mod- 
ern society. Those who are seeking a path toward re- 
ligious faith and hope through the dark days that 
appear to be ahead will find a trail blazed both with 
the restraint and with the confidence of an experi- 
enced guide in Dean Sperry’s account of the spiritual 
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pilgrimage of “those of the way.’—CHaries ¥ 
GILKEY. 


WERTHEIMER, Max. Productive Thinking. Ni 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. xi+224 pag 
$3.00. 


Just before his death Professor Wertheimer ce 
pleted this book in which he seeks to state the re 
vance of gestalten to creative thinking. His thesis’ 
that new ideas result from “‘restructuralization”) 
the elements involved in a problem. The analysis) 
most secure when Wertheimer is discussing p 
lems that arise in the mathematical and physi 
areas. He also shows the relevance of his thesis 
social problems in which restructuralization is ob 
ously an integral part of the procedure of finding 
solution. But there are no hints of the way in whi 
the restructuring can be brought about in individ 
minds. Nonetheless, the book may serve to fresh 
those who have been concerned mostly with 
means of effecting personality change with an und 
standing of the kind of intellectual state which is 
desirable end of that process —W. B. BLAKEMOR’ 
JR. 








